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ASSOCIATION NOTES AND EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


MOUNTING COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS AND 
EDUCATIONAL AWARENESS IN 
THE NORTH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION 


COLLEGE enrollment figures released 
by the U. S. Office of Education in 
November 1948, reached a new high— 
2,410,000 as reported by substantially 
all of the eighteen hundred institu- 
tions of higher education in the United 
States. This impressive number repre- 
sents an increase of 72,000 students 
over the preceding twelve months. For 
the third successive year these institu- 
tions have seen larger numbers crowd- 
ing through their doors. 

Bursting walls and what the colleges 
and universities have been doing about 
them is by now a relatively old story. 
But certain projects of the Association, 
fortunately enough, have been carried 
to completion with great significance 
for this unparalleled army of students 
as events have since proved. The over- 
all implication of this combination of 
circumstances is that the Association 
is not the tradition-bound organization 
it is frequently said to be. In the final 
analysis, the Association boils down to 
individuals with voting powers, and 
these individuals who comprise the 
various divisions of the Association 
are educational practitioners whose 
theory must be tempered in practice. 
No unusual degree of prescience can be 
claimed for them, but in their collective 


councils they are quick to detect the 
shadow of things to come; hence the 
far-reaching effects of certain major 
undertakings which, under the name of 
the Association, they have carried 
through. 

For instance, back in 1930 it was 
decided to revise the procedures for 
the accrediting of higher educational 
institutions. To that end a five-year 
schedule of activities was outlined. Un- 
der the chairmanship of the late Lotus 
D. Coffman, then president of the 
University of Minnesota, the work 
went forward. Whereas it had been 
the practice to examine each applicant 
institution in the light of very specific 
“standards’”—endowment, library, per- 
centage of Ph.D.’s, and the like—Coff- 
man’s committee came up with a revo- 
lutionary report whose keynote was 
that everything about an institution 
should be looked at in light of its 
fundamental purpose. Since the char- 
acter of the student body tends to 
modify the philosophy of the institu- 
tion concerned, the meaning of this re- 
port which the Association adopted as 
its manual of practice, is obvious now 
that a larger and larger sampling of 
youth of college age is being enrolled. 

But even antedating the foregoing 
study of accreditation was the appoint- 
ment in 1925 of a committee to inquire 

1L. D. Coffman, ‘‘Improvement of Accrediting 


Procedures,’’ North Central Association Quar- 
terly, VI (Sept., 1931), 199-208. 
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into the need for the professional train- 
ing of college teachers.” Successive re- 
ports by this committee provide inter- 
esting reading indeed as they reveal 
the progress made against “‘little sym- 
pathy [among college administrators] 
with the professional training of col- 
lege instructors either before or after 
their employment” and toward a hap- 
pier state of affairs. 

That this group did not solve the 
problem, however, is clear, since it is a 
live issue today, more than twenty 
years later, as attested by the current 
agitation of the question by the Asso- 
clation of American Universities which 
recently polled its respective faculties 
in regard to it. Certainly it would be 
laboring the obvious to point out the 
foresightedness of the leadership of 
two decades ago, what with the vary- 
ing character of educational needs of 
the fluctuating enrollments of the de- 
pression years, of wartime, and now of 
the roaring forties. 

In the pages which closely follow, 
changes in the personnel of various 
subcommittees of the Commission on 
Research and Service are shown. There 
the reader will find the roster for the 
Liberal Arts Study. Already this 
“study,” as it has come to be known, 
has issued some very significant re- 
ports since it was inaugurated in 1940. 

The earliest undertaking of the 
Subcommittee as then constituted had 
to do with the preparation of high 
school teachers in colleges of liberal 
arts.2 It eventuated in a report by 
Russell Cooper, entitled, Better Col- 
leges—Better Teachers,* a highly com- 
mended publication rich with implica- 
tions for the closer articulation of high 

* Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools (Part II), 1925, pp. 64-5. 

$ Russell Cooper, “‘The Liberal Arts College 
Study Goes On,” North Central Association Quar- 
terly, XX (July, 1945), 162-66. 


* New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. 
Pp. viii+167. 
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school and college interests. 

As these studies progressed they 
touched upon the aims and objectives 
of colleges of liberal arts in North 
Central territory. It was disclosed that, 
by and large, perfunctory attention 
only had been given to this all-impor- 
tant aspect of higher education. For one 
reason or another, in many colleges 
the formulation of a philosophy of 
education had gone completely by de- 
fault. Certainly, the probings of the 
committee must have had a salutary 
effect under such circumstances. 

In addition to special studies and 
investigations of the character repre- 
sented by those just discussed, con- 
tinual contact with higher education is 
maintained by the Commission on 
Colleges and Universities through its 
secretarial office. Here the pulse of 
higher education in North Central 
territory is constantly felt, and pub- 
lications of various kinds resulting 
from such intimate knowledge of the 
course of events are as constantly 
issued. Typical of the timeliness of 
such reports is one released in April, 
1940, which deals with the curriculum 
and instruction in higher educational 
institutions.® Its length (63 pages) re- 
veals its comprehensive character at a 
time when higher education was begin- 
ning to pull out of a very grave crisis. 

Although only a few illustrations of 
educational awareness have been set 
down here, many others of a major 
character could have been cited. Cer- 
tainly the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards, which had 
its inception fifteen years ago and is 
currently active should be mentioned 
owing to its close parallel to the study 
of college accreditation which was men- 
tioned at the beginning of these com- 


5A. J. Brumbaugh and Wm. J. Haggerty, 
“Curriculum and Instruction in Higher Educa- 
tion,’’ North Central Association Quarterly, XIV 
(April, 1940), 393-420; and XV (Oct., 1940), 
196-230. 
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ments. The changing character of 
secondary school enrollments really 
forced the reexamination of the bases 
of accrediting high schools somewhat 
as the corresponding situation among 
the colleges had done. The interrela- 
tionships of these two institutions make 
these parallel developments truly sig- 
nificant. 

All in all, sensitivity to educational 
change is reflected in page after page 
in the official records of the Associa- 
tion. Over the years constructive edu- 
cational leadership is revealed as one 
ponders, on the one hand, the diverse 
needs of the member colleges and, on 
the other, the continual study of these 
needs to which we have here drawn the 
reader’s attention all too briefly. 


Hartan C. Kocu 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CON- 

STITUTION OF THE NORTH CENTRAL 

ASSOCIATION AND TO THE PROCEDURES 

OF THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


At the meeting of the Commission 
in March, 1948, question was raised 
as to the necessity of clarification of the 
Rules of Procedure of the Association 
so as to bring the composition of the 
State Committee and the appointment 
of State Chairmen into harmony with 
present practise and current concep- 
tions of the relationships of University 
and State Department to member 
schools. After some discussion, the 
chairman was directed to appoint a 
committee to consider revision of the 
Rules of Procedure to be reported for 
action at the March 1949 meeting. 
Chairman Owens appointed the follow- 
ing committee: 

G. A. Beck, Chairman 
Principal, Central High University of Iowa 
Duluth, Minnesota Iowa City, Iowa 
A. J. Gibson 
State Department of Education 
Charleston 5, West Virginia 


L. A. Van Dyke 
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This committee has held two meetings 
and given extended consideration to 
the problems involved. Tentative pro- 
posals were presented to the Confer- 
ence of State Chairmen in Kansas 
City, Missouri, on October 1 and 2, 
and, as revised, were approved by the 
Administrative Committee at its meet- 
ing on November 11. It was evident 
that the proposed changes in Rules of 
Procedure called also for amendment to 
the article of the Constitution which 
indicates the composition of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools. Amend- 
ment of the Constitution requires 
“that a printed notice of any proposed 
amendments has been sent to each 
individual who is a member of the 
Association and to each member uni- 
versity, college, and secondary school 
at least two weeks prior to the date of 
said meeting.” This publication of the 
proposal is submitted to comply with 
this requirement for advance notice. 

While the amendment of Procedures 
of the Commission requires only twenty- 
four hours’ notice in advance of the 
meeting at which action is taken, it is 
the desire of the Administrative Com- 
mittee to give thorough opportunity 
and information for discussion and so 
the proposed amendments to Rules of 
Procedure are presented also. All mem- 
bers of the Commission are urged to 
study the proposal carefully and to be 
in a position to take considered action 
at the 1949 annual meeting. 


Epcar G. JOHNSTON, Secretary 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTI- 
TUTION OF THE NORTH 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


(Note: Changes are indicated in italics.) 


ARTICLE IV 


Section 5. The Commission on Secondary Schools 


The Commission on Secondary Schools shall 
consist of the members of the Committee on Sec- 
ondary Schools for each of the several states com- 
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prising the territory of the Association and eight- 
een other persons elected by the Commission 
subject to the approval of the Association for a 
period of three years, one-third of this number to 
be elected each year. 

The State Committee on Secondary Schools 
shall consist of: 


1. A member of the faculty of the state university 
whose assignment ts in the field of secondary 
education, to be nominated by the president of 
the university; 

2. the director of secondary education of the 
state department of public instruction or, in 
case there is no such officer, a member of the 
staff of the commissioner of education or 
superintendent of public instruction, desig- 
nated by him; 

3. and, for states having fewer than 300 high 
schools accredited by the Association, three 
administrative heads of secondary schools 
accredited by the Association; and, for 
states having 300 or more high schools ac- 
credited by the Association, five adminis- 
trative heads of secondary schools accred- 
ited by the Association. 


In the event that the president of the state uni- 
versity should refuse or fail to designate a mem- 
ber of the faculty to serve on the State Commit- 
tee on Secondary Schools, and/or in the event 
that the superintendent of public instruction or 
commissioner of education should refuse or fail to 
designate a member of his staff to serve on the 
State Committee, the Executive Committee of 
the Association shall fill such vacancies by nomi- 
nating for election by the Association persons rec- 
ommended by the Commission on Secondary 
Schools. 

(NOTE: There is some change of wording but no 
change in content in the following paragraph.) 

The administrative heads of secondary schools 
to be included in the membership of a State Com- 
mittee shall be selected for membership by ma- 
jority vote of the administrators of the member 
schools of the North Central Association within the 
state. Their names shall be transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools by the chairman of the state committee: 
Upon approval of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools, the names shall be transmitted to the Exec- 
utive Committee which shall place the names in 
nomination for election by the Association. The 
chairman of each state committee shall be desig- 
nated by the Commission on Secondary Schools 
in accordance with its adopted procedures sub- 
ject to the approval of the Executive Committee. 
The term of membership of administrative heads 
of secondary schools on State Committees shall be 
three years. No such member shall serve more 
than two consecutive three-year terms. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO RULES 
OF PROCEDURE OF THE COMMIS- 
SION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


ARTICLE II 
Section 2 


(Note: Changes are indicated in italics) 


The State Committee on Secondary Schools 
shall consist of: 


1. A member of the faculty of the state university 
whose assignment is in the field of secondary 
education, to be nominated by the president of 
of the university; 

2. the director of secondary education of the 
state department of public instruction or, in 
case there is no such officer, a member of the 
staff of the commissioner of education or 
superintendent of public instruction, desig- 
nated by him; 

3. and, for states having fewer than 300 high 
schools accredited by the Association, three 
administrative heads of secondary schools 
accredited by the Association. 


In the event that the president of the state 
university should refuse or fail to designate a 
member of the faculty to serve on the State Com- 
mittee on Secondary Schools, and/or in the event 
that the superintendent of public instruction or 
commissioner of education should refuse or fail to 
designate a member of his staff to serve on the 
State Committee, the Executive Committee of 
the Association shall fill such vacancies by nomi- 
nating for election by the Association persons 
recommended by the Commission on Secondary 
Schools. 

(NOTE: There is some change of wording but no 
change in content in the following paragraph.) 

The administrative heads of secondary schools 
to be included in the membership of a State Com- 
mittee shall be selected for membership by major- 
ity vote of the administrators of the member schools 
of the North Central Association within the State. 
their names shall be transmitted to the Secretary 
of the Commission on Secondary Schools by the 
Chairman of the State Committee. Upon ap- 
proval of the Commission on Secondary Schools, 
the names shall be transmitted to the Executive 
Committee which shall place the names in nomina- 
tion for election by the Association. The term of 
membership of administrative heads of secondary 
schools on State Committees shall be three years. 
No such member shall serve more than two con- 
secutive three-year terms. 


ARTICLE II 
Section 4 


The Chairman of the State Committee shall be 
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either the representative of the stote university or of 
the state department of education on the committee 
and shall be selected by majority vote of the State 
Committee, subject to the approval of the Executive 
Committee. He shall be elected for a term of four 
years, and shall be eligible to succeed himself, but 
may continue in office only so long as he is a mem- 
ber of the State Committee. 

In the event of a vacancy in the chairmanship 
during the term of office of an incumbent, the State 
Committee shall elect a chairman to complete the 
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unexpired term. The meeting for this purpose shall 
be called by the secondary school representative hav- 
ing the longest tenure on the committee. 


ARTICLE III 
Section 3 
In the event of a vacancy in the chairmanship of 
the Commission on Secondary Schools the Admin- 
istrative Committee shall designate a temporary 
chairman to serve until the next annual meeting of 
the Association. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERS OF VARIOUS SUBCOMMITTEES OF THE 
COMMISSION ON RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


The secretary of the Commission on Research and Service reports that the 
following committee members were nominated by the Steering Committee of the 
Commission on Research and Service and approved by the Executive Committee 


Nov. 13, 1948. 


Liberal Arts Study 


Director: Clarence E. Furrow, Knox College 


Committee for Liberal Arts Study 


Russell Cooper (Chairman), University of 
Minnesota 

Ivan L. Boyd, Baker University 

Frank N. Harsh, Hiram College 

Lincoln B. Hale, Evansville College 

Sister Mary Donald, Mundelein College 


Edward F. Potthoff, University of Illinois 


Coordinators for Liberal Arts Study 


Frank W. Clippenger, Drury College 

Anne C. Greve, Bethany Peniel College 

Carl Kreider, Goshen College 

Dean Long, Evansville College 

E. Ray McCartney, Ft. Hays Teachers College 
Donald E. Swanson, Hamline College 


Subcommittee on Instruction for Teacher Education 


John P. Mann, Appleton Public Schools, Appleton, Wisconsin, was added. 
Ernest Mahan was appointed part-time coordinator, assisting George Hill. 


Subcommittee on Mathematics 


A. J. Dillehay, Assistant Superintendent in charge of Curriculum and Instruction, Akron, Ohio, 
was appointed a member of this subcommittee of the Committee on Experimental Units replacing 


Glen Eye. 


Subcommittee for the Exploration of New Studies 


The following subcommittee was appointed: 


T. H. Broad, (Chairman) Secretary of the Commission on Research and Service 
E. H. Criswell, Dean of Arts and Sciences, University of Tulsa 
Marvin Berge, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Elgin, Illinois 


(A fourth member is to be added.) 


The secretary also states that the following corrections should be made in the names and titles of 
members of the Subcommittee on In-Service Training of Teachers: 


Murl B. Sailsbury, teacher of biological sciences and psychology, Evanston Township High School and 


Community College, Evanston, Illinois. 


M. W. Stout, Associate Professor and Principal of the Training High School, Minneapolis, Minne- 


sota. 
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ACTIVITIES OF STATE COMMITTEES 


In view of the fact that the revised 
Policies, Regulations, and Criteria in- 
volve corresponding alterations of prac- 
tices among member schools, plus the 
further consideration that, by and 
large, the activities of the respective 
State Committees could be profitably 
reported, an inquiry was sent to the 
individual chairmen for the necessary 
information. The following reports 
were received in time to appear in this 
issue of the QUARTERLY. 


Colorado 


At least two meetings of the State 
Committee are called each year by 
Stephen A. Romine, Chairman, after 
the annual reports from member schools 
are processed in this office. In regard 
to these meetings he has this to say: 


At our fall meeting as much time as is neces- 
sary is devoted to such matters [types of prob- 
lems involved, violations of regulations, etc.] 
and we formulate principles within the frame- 
work of Association requirements to apply in 
further checking the reports and in recom- 
mending action on them. 

Prior to the annual meeting in March we 
have another full-day session with the annual 
reports. By this time the processing is com- 
pleted and all supporting data is included with 
the reports. Official records of teacher prepa- 
ration have been evaluated and everything is 
as near in order as is possible. Subcommittees 
are formed to work on each group of reports, 
such as Unqualifiedly Recommended, Qualifi- 
edly Approved, and so on. These tentative 
groups previously were segregated on the basis 
of the processing procedures. Each sub-com- 
mittee studies its group of reports and presents 
it with recommendations to the entire com- 
mittee. As much time as is necessary is spent 
on each school. On occasion we have invited a 
school administrator or Board to attend our 
meeting to discuss school problems and ac- 
creditation. Final action is taken by the Com- 
mittee as a whole. Advisory members partici- 
pate to the same degree as regular members. 

Our committee also assists in selecting prob- 
lems to be studied during the coming school 
year, such as the G.E.D. Tests, Graduation 
Requirements, Costs of Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities to Pupils, and so on. 


Kansas 


In Kansas, where Ralph Stinson is 
chairman, the following procedures 
have been employed: 


The Kansas State Committee of the North 
Central Association held clinics in six different 
cities of Kansas to study the new Criteria of 
the Association. At these meetings 191 school 
men were present. Interesting discussions were 
held regarding these Criteria, and plans made 
for completing Form A-3. Nearly all present 
expressed themselves as interested in a de- 
tailed study of their own school situstion, 
which study they hoped to carry out with the 
co-operation of faculty and student body. 

The State Committee has announced the 
policy of requiring all schools making applica- 
tion for membership in the Association to sub- 
mit a report of the Evaluative Study of Sec- 
ondary Education carried on in their own 
schools. It seems that there is more interest in 
the North Central Association in Kansas than 
ever before. 


West Virginia 


The West Virginia State Committee, 
of which A. J. Gibson is chairman, in- 
stituted five regional conferences which 
Mr. Gibson describes as follows: 


The West Virginia State Committee of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools held five regional confer- 
ences with member schools during the week of 
October 11. These meetings were for the pur- 
pose of going over the annual report blanks, to 
familiarize the principals with the revisions of 
the Policies, Regulations and Criteria of the 
Association and to answer any questions that 
might be raised by member schools. 

The meetings were well attended. The prin- 
cipals of practically all member schools at- 
tended one of the meetings and, in addition to 
these, many superintendents, assistant super- 
intendents and principals of non-member 
schools were present. 

The desire was expressed by m: ny that these 
meetings might become an annual affair. 


Wisconsin 


The recently elected chairman of the 
Wisconsin State Committee, Glen G. 
Eye, principal of the Wisconsin High 
School, Madison, reports that the only 
activity that has not characterized 
previous years is that seven clinics 
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were held throughout the state. The 
purpose of the clinics was to discuss 
the new report forms to be used this 
year and the problems which the schools 
are having in meeting the revised regu- 
lations and criteria. These clinics were 
very helpful in acquainting the heads 
of the schools with the details of the 
report forms. It was beneficial also to 
have a period during which the ad- 
ministrators met to discuss their com- 
mon problems. 


Wyoming 


L. R. Kilzer, chairman, indicates 
that “All Wyoming high schools, big 
and small, North Central and non- 
North Central, private and public, are 
visited annually by a joint committee 
from the University of Wyoming and 
the State Department of Education. 
An adaptation of the Evaluative Cri- 
teria is used in submitting the visita- 
tion report right after each trip.” 

Mr. Kilzer enclosed a sample of the 
form on which the report is made in 
triplicate. It bears the caption, ‘‘Visi- 
tation Report of High School Accred- 
iting Committee—State Department 
of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming— 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming.” Space is provided for the 
date and the name of the school, and 
nine ‘‘areas” are indicated with space 
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for comments after each, as follows: 
Administration, Curriculum, Guidance, 
Instruction, Library, Plant, Pupil Ac- 
tivities, Staff, and Miscellaneous. Under 
“Visitation Committee” at the bottom 
of the single 83 X11 sheet the members 
of the committee affix their signatures. 

Since the report appears in triplicate 
on vari-colored stock, it is clear that 
each agency receives a copy and one 
is left with the school. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


GrEoRGE A. BowMAN is president of 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio; 
ERLING CHRISTOPHERSEN is cultural 
attaché of the Norwegian Embassy, 
Washington, D. C.; Pau, W. Harniy 
is director of secondary education for 
the Wichita (Kansas) schools; Eary 
S. JOHNSON is associate professor of 
social sciences at the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; Earr E. 
MosIer is assistant superintendent of 
public instruction, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Lansing, Michigan; 
LAWRENCE B. PERKINS is associated 
with Perkins and Will, Engineers and 
Architects, Chicago, Illinois; W1Lt1am 
Van Tit is professor of education at 
the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois; and Terry WICKHAM is super- 
intendent of schools at Hamilton, Ohio. 


ADDENDA TO THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 
ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The following communication has been received from the secretary of the 


Commission on Secondary Schools: 


Due to an oversight the summary report of the “Actions of Reviewing Com- 
mittees’”’ was omitted from the report of the Secondary Commission in the 
July QuarTERLY. I should appreciate your running this item . . . since this 
provides the official record of membership in the various states. 


(See next page for the Report) 
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ACTION OF REVIEWING COMMITTEES ON ANNUAL REPORTS 


1948* 
Dropped Quali- | Unquali- 
Old Schools and New [Schools | Schools | fiedly fiedly 
State Total Added With- Total /Warned |Advised| Ap- Recom- 
drawn proved | mended 
ATIZONG ee seen 47 ° I 46 6 10 5 25 
Arkansas....... 77 I ° 78 7 19 27 24 
Coloradow....- 102 ° I IOI 5 12 39 45 
hin ois pee. 474 9 3 480 7 4 95 365 
Indiana 162 2 I 163 2 39 14 106 
LOW arena ree 172 ° ° 172 6 27 38 IOI 
Kansas........ 215 3 I 217 6 ° 63 145 
Michigan...... 243 ° ° 243 16 25 46 156 
Minnesota..... 118 ° ° 118 23 2 23 70 
Missouri...... 180 ° B 7 3 28 50 96 
Montana...... 38 2 i 39 2 4 ° 31 
Nebraska...... 152 4 I 155 I 12 17 121 
New Mexico. . 41 I ° 42 I 12 2 25 
North Dakota 63 ° I 62 I 16 18 27 
@bions pert: 419 7 I 425 8 28 107 275 
Oklahoma..... 122 4 Co) 126 ° 34 7 81 
South Dakota. . 81 ° 3 78 15 23 II 29 
West Virginia. . 156 4 ° 160 2 ° 40 114 
Wisconsin..... 153 ° ° 153 10 10 Gir 82 
Wyoming...... 32 ° Co) 32 3 II 3 1§ 
DEPENDENTS 
SCHOOLS 
Austrian. ... ° I ° I ° ° ° ° 
German..... 5 2 ° 7 ° ° ° 5 
Japanese.... ° 7 ° 7 ° ° ° ° 
Philippines. . ° I ° I ° ° ° ° 
mo taleaer 3037 48 17 3068 124 B07 656 1938 


* Including actions taken by the Administrative Committee and the Executive Committee at the 
meetings in June, 1948. 


THE EXPANDING ROLE OF EDUCATION IN RELATION 
TO INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS}! 
ERLING CHRISTOPHERSEN 


Cultural Attaché, Norwegian Embassy 
Washington, D.C. 


I aM going to begin with a confession 
because I am sure to be found out any- 
way. I am supposed to address you on 
the expanding réle of education in rela- 
tion to international affairs. That puts 
me in a very peculiar position because 
Iam not an educator at all. Iam a re- 
search botanist and have worked with 
flowers all my life. I awoke one morn- 
ing and suddenly found myself sup- 
posedly a success in education, even in 
international education which I know 
nothing at all about. 

It all came about because I hap- 
pened to have in my charge a group of 
very fine American students who joined 
the Oslo University Summer School for 
American Students last year, and who 
simply conquered Norway and the 
hearts of the Norwegians. I merely sat 
back and watched them do it. 

So Iam warning you: Iam here as a 
complete amateur and I am not going 
to advocate this system or that system 
of education. I will say this, however: 
Amateurs may do good work some- 
times; that is particularly true in my 
own field—botany. I have experience 
to prove that. Also, I have come here 
with no prejudices whatsoever. You 
know, you cannot be prejudiced against 
something you know nothing about. 

I will admit that the school was a 
real success financially. After school 
was over, all the bills had been paid, 
and we had closed the books, and we 
still had a few crowns extra in cash. I 
would like to see a school that can 
make the same record. 


1 Delivered at the Third General Session of the 
Association in Chicago, March 12, 1948. 


Well, with a good deal of hesitation, 
I have decided, after all, to address 
you today on this subject. My justifi- 
cation is that education for interna- 
tional understanding is one of the most 
important items of our times, and any 
contribution in this field, however 
humble, may be of value. I feel that it 
is my duty to take advantage of this 
opportunity of making our experiences 
known to this distinguished audience. 
There may be things to learn from our 
mistakes and, in certain cases, we may 
have struck a happy note which may 
be of help in furthering the good cause. 
So if I may tax your patience, I will 
tell you a little about this summer 
school at Oslo for American students 
last year. 

The statement which we had printed 
on the back of the cover for this year’s 
school briefly describes the purpose of 
the school. It reads: “‘The purpose of 
the Oslo Summer School, operating on 
a nonprofit basis, is to give to American 
students a knowledge of the nature 
and culture of Norway.” This knowl- 
edge is given on the highest academic 
level by outstanding Norwegian men 
of science and letters. In this way the 
University at Oslo hopes to make its 
contribution to one of the most impor- 
tant movements in the world today, 
education for international understand- 
ing. 

However, international understand- 
ing is not taught as such. It is implied. 
In my opinion that is the only way to 
teach that subject successfully. You 
can tell your students over and over 
again, ‘‘We must hang together or we 
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shall assuredly hang separately,” but 
if we don’t know the people we are sup- 
posed to “hang together” with, it’s no 
use at all. 

In the fall of 1946, between four 
hundred and five hundred Norwegian- 
students attended American universi- 
ties and colleges. Many of them earned 
scholarships and it was really a won- 
derful thing for us. At the present time, 
we have about six hundred Norwegian 
students in this country studying at 
universities and colleges. This state of 
affairs sort of made us ashamed. We 
wanted to do something in apprecia- 
tion. We felt there should be some ex- 
change, some reciprocity in this proc- 
ess, and so we thought maybe we 
could start a summer school for Ameri- 
can students. 

It wouldn’t be a good idea to admit 
American students to the regular 
courses of the University because all 
the lectures are given in Norwegian 
and it would take students, even those 
with Norwegian background, some time 
to learn the language. So we thought 
if we could do the teaching in English 
and in the summertime when we had 
the facilities since all the other students 
would be away (we have no regular 
summer session at the University of 
Oslo), it might be a good thing. 

The president of the University, Dr. 
O. L. Mohr, asked me to make ar- 
rangements for such a school. I have 
studied in America myself and I 
thought the idea was good, but I will 
admit that if I had known all the 
difficulties I was to encounter, I might 
not have said ‘‘Yes”’ at that time. 

To begin with, two committees were 
appointed, one at the University of 
Oslo and one here in America. The 
one in Norway was headed by Dr. 
Mohr, president of the University. The 
one here in America was headed by Dr. 
Bryn Hovde, president of the New 
School for Social Research in New 
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York. He is of Norwegian background. 
In addition to this American executive 
committee, we had an American Ad- 
visory Council consisting of thirty 
educators from various states. 

Dr. Philip Boardman, an American 
keenly interested in Norway, speaking 
American but thinking in Norwegian, 
agreed to organize the beginnings here 
in the United States. He went back to 
Norway in the spring of 1947 and I 
took over. 

We sent out a preliminary announce- 
ment in December which resulted in 
more than two thousand inquiries 
about the school from forty-four states. 
Curiously enough, most inquiries came 
from New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
California, Texas, and Pennsylvania 
and not from the states we ordinarily 
think of in connection with Norwegian 
background, such as Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, North and South Dakota, 
Iowa, and so on. Later, we prepared 
and sent out a bulletin and finally we 
had 450 or 500 definite applications 
from which 250 were screened. 

We could not accommodate any 
more. We have just one student dor- 
mitory at the University of Oslo which 
houses two hundred students, one 
hundred girls in one wing and one hun- 
dred boys in another, and we could 
place about fifty more outside. It 
wouldn’t be a good thing to have too 
large a group, either. 

It was announced in the bulletin 
that the screening would be based on 
the following considerations: first of all, 
academic record; next, seriousness of 
purpose; then, moral character, health, 
and geographic distribution. 

In discussing these principles in the 
screening committee, the question of 
Norwegian background was naturally 
raised. About half of us thought that 
it would be a good thing to favor those 
of Norwegian background for it would 
make it easier to operate the school. 
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The other half thought: Why bring 
Norwegians to Norway? Why not 
bring Americans? We therefore de- 
cided to leave it to chance. Actually, 
about 21 percent of those who attended 
the school had Norwegian background. 
{ think that was a happy percentage. 

Our total enrollment was 212 stu- 
dents. Quite a number reconsidered at 
the last minute due, I think, to the 
very difficult transportation problems. 
The parents of some of the girls ap- 
parently did not like the idea of a girl 
travelling on a troop transport. I will 
say, however, that there was no safer 
place for a girl to be than on board that 
troop transport. There wasn’t one 
single place on board that ship where 
you could be in privacy—everything 
included. 

These 212 students, 124 men and 
eight-eight women, represented ninety- 
eight colleges and universities in thirty- 
three different states. About half of 
them were veterans. There was about 
an equal proportion of graduates and 
undergraduates. As I have said, ap- 
proximately 21 percent were of Scandi- 
navian ancestry. We had six colored 
students and seven married couples. 
On the whole, it was a very fine group 
which made a deep impression on the 
teachers as well as on the other Nor- 
wegians with whom they came in con- 
tact. 

My main problem when I came over 
in March was to get ships. The Ameri- 
can executive committee had worked 
on that for a long time with about 
thirty or forty other groups interested 
in international cultural exchange. 
However, the results were negative, 
and the matter had been more or less 
given up. So I started from scratch in 
the State Department where we had 
good contacts, and worked up the 
various levels through Congress, with 
the help of Senator Fulbright, and then 
up to the White House. 
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We finally made the United States 
Maritime Commission give us two 
student ships, and the project came to 
be a great success. So, at this particular 
moment, I think it is pretty certain 
that they will run ships this year too. 

The courses at the summer school 
were organized along regular academic 
lines. We offered the following sub- 
jects: geology, geography, flora, fauna, 
and meteorology; in the humanities, 
Norwegian language, Norwegian litera- 
ture, Norwegian history, art and handi- 
crafts, politics, social problems, Nor- 
wegian music, economics and foreign 
trade. We also had a general survey 
course which was compulsory and 
which gave a cross section of Norwe- 
gian nature and culture. 

Kach course was organized to corre- 
spond to about two semester hours of 
credit according to American stand- 
ards so that each student could earn 
six hours of credit during his stay. He 
was required to take the survey course 
and could choose two courses from the 
others. 

Classes were given in the morning 
from half-past eight until one o’clock, 
five days a week. Afternoons and Sat- 
urdays were used for excursions and 
other activities. 

We had some difficulty in adjusting 
courses to the preliminary training of 
the students, this was especially ap- 
parent in geology. We had established 
no prerequisites, thinking that Ameri- 
can liberal arts students of junior 
standing would correspond to our own 
students who pass matriculation exam- 
inations. It is also true that some of the 
teachers had made up their lectures on 
the assumption that the students were 
majors in their subjects. For this rea- 
son, we had some disappointing state- 
ments from some of the teachers, who 
claimed that the American students did 
not have the necessary preliminary 
training to take part in these courses. 
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This, of course, was a fault due entirely 
to lack of experience, and I think that 
it will be easily corrected this year. In 
our bulletin for 1948 we have set up 
prerequisites in accordance with gen- 
eral practice in American universities. 
These difficulties were not expe- 
rienced in other science courses. I 
taught botany and I could very easily 
adapt the subject to advanced and be- 
ginning students together. Of course, 
the flora was new to all of them. I 
could keep the interest of the more 
advanced students with lectures on the 
vegetation and the immigration of the 
flora. At the same time, I gave the less 
advanced students more elementary 
training. 

The attendance at the science courses 
was very much smaller than at the 
courses in the humanities. Six weeks 
is not very long for a student who has 
had no training beforehand, to learn 
Norwegian, but older students could 
at least make themselves understood 
after this period. Of course, those with 
previous knowledge of Norwegian were 
able to get along very nicely. We had 
given some preliminary courses in the 
Norwegian language on board ship. 
Thus, on arriving in Norway, all of the 
students were able to say “‘tusen takk,” 
meaning “thank you very much,” and 
they were able to sing the Norwegian 
Anthem in Norwegian and swing a 
beer song. 

Even though the attendance at the 
science courses was not very great, 
I think it would be a mistake to omit 
them this summer and in coming years 
because they give the school a much 
broader basis and make it a genuine 
part of the University, rather than 
just a group of lectures. Then, of 
course, we should not forget the social 
implications of the sciences, a thing 
that was discussed a great deal dur- 
ing the Mexico City conference of 
UNESCO last fall. Also, a knowledge 
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of the physical nature of a country is 
necessary in order to understand its 
people. 

All the courses were on a Norwegian 
background. There was no use teaching 
technical courses or general courses on 
any subjects for the American students 
could get those courses much easier 
here in the States. 

As I said, we have only one student 
dormitory at the University of Oslo. 
It is a new one, a very nice one, and the 
students liked their stay there very 
much; however, it accommodated only 
two hundred. Some of the students 
expressed a desire to live with Nor- 
wegian families. This was understand- 
able, of course, and in many ways a 
very good thing. However, in order to 
keep the school together, to have some 
organization, I think it would be a 
mistake to allow too many to do that. 

We had a number of Norwegian 
students as guides, but this feature 
was not So successful as we could have 
wished. Of course, it was vacation time 
and most of the students were away 
from Oslo. A good many of them do 
not live in Oslo and do not have their 
families there. We will try to have a 
better organization this year because 
there was a general wish to meet more 
of the Norwegian students and make 
personal contacts. 

It was exceedingly difficult to get 
teachers. We sent out a circular letter 
early in the fall of 1946 to all faculty 
members at the University and we had 
only two responses. Some of the ob- 
stacles were the desire for a vacation 
or for doing research work, and a 
hesitancy about teaching in the English 
language. However, one of the most 
heartening experiences I had during the 
course was to have the teachers, after 
one or two weeks, come to me and say, 
“Why, this is marvelous. I never 
thought it would be like this. These 
American students: I learned nearly 
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as much, if not more, than they did,” 
and so on. So it was a great success 
and we finally had sixty-four teachers 
at the school. About s0 percent of them 
were University professors and the 
other half were government officials, 
high school and junior college teach- 
ers, and businessmen. 

We had a number of longer excur- 
sions in addition to the small excur- 
sions in the afternoons, up to Lille- 
hammer, a cultural center in the mid- 
dle part of Norway where Sigrid Und- 
set and many other men and women 
of arts and letters live. Here, also, is 
the famous outdoor folk museum con- 
taining the Sandvig collections. We 
had a very successful excursion to the 
Rjukan nitrate company where the 
Germans made heavy water during 
the war and which was sabotaged, as 
you know. We had a number of recep- 
tions including the one given by the 
Crown Prince and his family. 

The students found that the spirit 
of Norway, although it is a kingdom, 
is more democratic than that of some 
other democratic countries. Even the 
King received the students. That is, he 
could not receive all of them, so he had 
the student government come up and 
he had an hour’s chat with them. He 
spoke very freely to them and they 
were not allowed to tell anyone what 
he said. 

Only good things can be said of the 
behavior of the students. One teacher 
even told me that he thought the stu- 
dents behaved much better than our 
own Norwegian students and any Nor- 
wegian thinks that is saying a lot. We 
didn’t find any chewing gum under 
chairs or tables or in the dining room. 
We had only one complaint—from the 
state railroads. One of the students had 
been riding on the train without paying 
his railroad fare. This favorite Ameri- 
can pastime is apparently not so favor- 
ably accepted in Norway. 
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To sum up, I think we can definitely 
say that the school was a success. Of 
course, as I say, it was an experiment; 
however, it was accepted as such by the 
students and the teachers and I think 
both groups benefited. 

To me, it was a marvelous expe- 
rience. The inquisitive and open minds 
of the students made me see many good 
points in my own country that I was 
not so inclined to see before. It was 
also very interesting to see the favor- 
able reactions of the students toward 
controversial issues in America, such 
as socialized medicine which is very far 
developed in Norway, and other social 
activities. They saw democratic prin- 
ciples working under socialistic condi- 
tions. I was impressed, too, with the 
fact that the Norwegians with whom 
the students came in contact, other 
than the teachers, were actually sur- 
prised to find a group of such idealistic 
American students. This was a very 
sad fact, but it was a fact. In this 
respect, the summer school worked 
wonders. It was really UNESCO in 
action. 

In one of the latest bulletins of the 
Institute of International Education 
are listed almost one hundred different 
schools and projects in the educational 
line in foreign countries, so the réle of 
education in relation to international 
affairs is rapidly expanding. There is 
no doubt about that, and there is no 
doubt in my mind that we have here a 
strong weapon in our fight for peace. 

I would like to conclude these re- 
marks by congratulating you on the 
way in which you, here in America, 
have developed a keen and organized 
interest in this problem. Without 
hurting anyone, I think I may mention 
only one of these organizations; namely 
your United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, the true, ideal- 
istic spirit of which I greatly admire. 

Not a day passes at the Norwegian 
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Embassy in Washington that we do 
not receive one or more letters from 
American schools and colleges asking 
us how they can help to establish edu- 
cational exchange programs, offering 
scholarships, inviting Norwegian stu- 
dents and teachers to come to America, 
offering to adopt Norwegian classes, 
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and the like. It is, indeed, very hearten- 
ing for mé to be enveloped by all this 
genuine idealism and to witness the 
willingness of American schools and 
colleges to do their share, and more 
than their share, to make education a 
determining factor in international 
understanding. 


BUILDING INTERCULTURAL ATTITUDES 
THROUGH THE SCHOOL! 


WILLIAM VAN TIL 
University of Illinois 


THE new Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society, Intercultural Attitudes in the 
Making, adds its testimony to that of 
educators who have been developing 
desirable approaches to intercultural] 
education. Examination of the Year- 
book indicates that, to its authors, 
nine approaches are outstanding. 

1. According to the joint authors, 
perhaps the single most important 
factor in building democratic human 
relations through the American school 
is a democratic atmosphere. Of primary 
importance is belongingness, mutual 
affection, the feeling of being wanted, 
the recognition of having a place and 
status. As William Heard Kilpatrick 
and the writer put it in their editorial 
conclusion to Intercultural Attitudes 
In the Making, “Day by day, as the 
young person meets with the people 
who comprise his personal world, are 
his intercultural attitudes in the mak- 
ing... . Off to school goes the child, 
possibly to meet inside its doors blind- 
ness to all but subject matter stand- 
ards, or possibly—and how much better 
so!—to meet acceptance, belonging- 
ness, welcome as a person. Across the 
school’s threshold thus may lie cold- 
ness, rejection, indifference, enforced 
uniformity, or across it may lie accept- 
ance of the importance of good rela- 
tions, knowledge that a child is what 

1 This summary was given at the close of the 
discussion group which considered ‘‘Improving 
Intergroup Relations as an Example of In-Serv- 
ice Training,’’ arranged by the Subcommittee on 
In-Service Training of Teachers of the Commis- 
sion on Research and Service, March Io, 1948. 
The material presented in this summary state- 
ment was based upon an address before the John 
Dewey Society, Atlantic City, February 22, 
1948, on the occasion of the presentation of In- 
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he has lived, recognition that mere 
uniformity of treatment creates con- 
flict and denies freedom.” 

By now, psychologists have amassed 
sufficient evidence that bigoted, hos- 
tile, and suspicious personalities stem, 
in large part, from deprivation, malad- 
justment, insecurity, and lack of be- 
longingness. As Sister Mary deLourdes 
put it, “Every bigot was once a child.” 
Sometimes the very family which is 
most concerned for desirable human 
relations may in its child rearing follow 
the approaches most conducive to the 
creation of hostility and suspicion to- 
wards others. 

2. To help create such an atmos- 
phere of acceptance, teachers must 
study and develop children as persons. 
This involves acquaintance with indi- 
vidual backgrounds, including factors 
of class, nationality, race, and religion. 
It involves understanding of the anxie- 
ties and insecurities, the hopes and 
despairs, which grow from such back- 
grounds—indeed, which grow from the 
very fact of being human! 

Teachers must know children as in- 
dividual human beings. The teacher’s 
function is to supply guidance to the 
discriminator as well as to his victim. 
She no longer has uniform expectations 
as to young people, for she knows each 
person varies as to his state of develop- 
ment. So the good teacher who recog- 
nizes potentialities in the study of 
children keeps and uses records of indi- 
vidual growth. Perhaps the records are 
anecdotal, perhaps they involve socio- 
grams. 

3. An approach possible in all but 
the most tradition-bound schools is the 
introduction into the child’s environ- 
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ment of a variety of books which deal 
in an honest, friendly fashion with hu- 
man beings of differing backgrounds. 
Just as there are books which repeat 
stereotypes and thus unwittingly libel 
whole groups, there is a growing num- 
ber of books for children which foster 
understanding. Typical of such books 
for the very youngest children are Eva 
Knox Evans’ stories of Jerome An- 
thony and Araminta. The works of 
Margaret D’Angeli typify materials for 
slightly older children and include tales 
of Amish, Pennsylvania Dutch, and 
Italian-American children. For the 
ebullient junior high school age, there 
are the sports heroes of John Tunis. For 
the high school youngster, moving into 
mature adult literature, there are such 
gentle heroines as the Bohemian girls of 
Willa Cather. Libraries are growing 
increasingly rich in a portrayal of 
people of our own and foreign lands. 
Teachers are learning to stress 
similarities, rather than highlight the 
colorful differences. Fortunately, the 
little Dutch boy with his quaint 
wooden shoes is being relegated to the 
realm of misguided attempts to build 
understanding. He is being banished to 
the shadow world along with the 
Eskimos and the snug igloos. Inci- 
dentally, a Hollywood company on 
location in Alaska found it necessary to 
teach the natives to build igloos in the 
interests of ‘Hollywood realism.” 

4. The school which is alert to inter- 
cultural immediacies seizes every op- 
portunity to focus the attention of staff 
and students on actual problems of the 
school environment. Problems are as 
numerous as the stars. If in a particular 
school at a particular time the problem 
is sportsmanship toward minority 
group members of a visiting basketball 
team, faculty and students work on 
that problem. If, in another school the 
problem is clique domination of school 
elections, this becomes the focus. 
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In one school the faculty claimed 
that there were no intercultural prob- 
lems in the school. Yet cursory inspec- 
tion indicated that in the school there 
were rural youngsters who went home 
by bus, who were set off from the 
others, who were regarded as “‘differ- 
ent” in customs and folkways, and who 
represented a way of living which the 
majority group summed up with a 
phrase that had gained a cutting edge, 
“bus children.” 

Schools that can say honestly rather 
than blandly, ‘‘We have no problems,” 
are rare. Schools which recognize their 
problems set staff and students to work 
on realistic matters. 

5. But the school walls do not bound 
school life. A good school fosters, in 
intercultural as in other affairs, a two- 
way passage between school and com- 
munity. It may be merely a trip to the 
local grocery or fruit store; it may be, 
under the taboos of segregated areas, 
mutual visitation between Negro 
schools and white schools for purpose- 
ful work on a project. Or, it may take 
the more vigorous form of a work camp 
experience in which youngsters work 
together with people of varied groups, 
white and black, Jew and gentile, old- 
stock and new-stock Americans, to 
build a needed recreation room into a 
settlement house. 

The two-way passage may take the 
form of hostel activities in which 
youngsters of varied backgrounds hike 
together, mark trails, construct rural 
games for hostel youth, write guide 
books. Stressed are “‘acceptance, start- 
ing where youngsters were, informal 
relationships, the importance of prizing 
individuals, the need for youth to have 
a sense of belonging.” 

6. One of the opportunities for inter- 
cultural emphasis in the school pro- 
gram comes in that area sometimes 
called ‘“‘extra-curricular activities.” 
Extra-curricular activities, as we all 
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know, are offered in that wing which 
educators have added to the educa- 
tional structure to house the realistic, 
vital interests of youth deemed by 
genteel educators too vigorous and vul- 
gar to come into the main house. The 
realistic extra-curriculum offers both 
opportunities to help individuals be- 
come well acquainted with persons who 
differ in skin color, worldly goods, et 
cetera, and for presentation of inter- 
cultural content through, for instance, 
a forum topic, or a well chosen play. To 
some, playing together on a team may 
make a difference in attitudes toward 
human beings presumed to “differ.” 
The presentation of a documentary 
play based on community study as de- 
scribed by Spencer Brown in “They 
See for Themselves’? may make for 
desirable change. 

7. Again and again, American 
schools introduce intercultural content 
into established subjects and areas. 
Science, for instance, offers rich oppor- 
tunities for the study of heredity, en- 
vironment, the meaning of race. The 
study of English gives us chances to 
investigate stereotypes, to learn that 
communication is truly universal. For- 
eign languages can be taught with an 
over-emphasis upon grammatical con- 
struction. History is rife with illustra- 
tions ranging from the days of the 
Negro sailor who came to the new 
world with Columbus, to the latest 
news of a Japanese-American soldier 
denied his name on the town honor roll. 
Even in subjects which might be re- 
garded as unlikely vehicles for human 
relations, opportunities may frequently 
be found. For instance, business educa- 
tion students can learn about discrimi- 
nation in employment, how some 
minority group members meet dis- 
crimination, what the government is 
empowered to do, what legislature is 
necessary to help achieve equal work 
opportunities for Americans. 
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8. Some schools focus on the life 
problems of young people, rather than 
upon subjects. May their tribe in- 
crease! In such curriculums, the big 
centers of experience may be health, or 
recreation, or labor management rela- 
tions, or vocations, or public opinion, 
or human and natural resources. Each 
of these human problems frequently in- 
volves racial, religious, social-economic 
and nationality tensions. They supply 
natural doorways for the entrance of 
intercultural content into the curricu- 
lum. A study of tensions, for instance, 
inevitably raises problems of discrimi- 
nation, gentlemen’s agreement, segre- 
gation, slum housing for the dispos- 
sessed or as a penalty for inappropriate 
color. 

g. Along with this incidental empha- 
sis, the good school does not evade its 
responsibilities to attack directly prob- 
lems of intercultural relations. Prob- 
lems recognized by youngsters may 
lead into a study of prejudices, their 
own, their class-mates, their neighbors, 
into exploration of the achievements 
and problems of a minority people, 
into a study of conflicts among genera- 
tions of Americans when children of the 
foreign born, under the pressure of the 
mores of majority group members, still 
go through the phase of being ashamed 
of their old world parents. The direct 
approach may take the form of a unit 
on race taught jointly by science and 
social science teachers, or an explora- 
tion of stereotypes handled with the 
group by the English teacher and other 
colleagues. For the answer as to 
whether we teach intercultural educa- 
tion indirectly or directly as given by 
authors of Intercultural Attitudes in the 
Making is the answer to many such 
false dichotomies—both! 

Let us recognize that the problem of 
achieving a school in which sound inter- 
cultural education may go on is identi- 
cal with the problem of achieving a 
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school where anything else we deeply 
value in education may go on. Achiev- 
ing intercultural education in the 
modern school is a problem identical 
with achieving consumer education, or 
psychological understanding, or em- 
phasis upon democratic values. The 
basic problem remains that of develop- 
ing a school curriculum in which the 
needs, problems, and tensions of youth 
is the point of departure for education 
in which the young person steadily en- 
counters and copes with social realities, 
and in which he consistently applies 
democratic values to every choice he 
makes. This is the school which must 
replace an education in which all too 
often, from the teacher point of view, 
it is mine not to reason why, mine but 
to teach a meaningless subject matter 
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which some obscure destiny once dic- 
tated. This is the school with an em- 
phasis on needs, realities, and values 
which must replace the school in which, 
from the student point of view, it is 
mine not to reason why, mine but to 
absorb mechanically, give back phono- 
graphically, and wait for the bell. We 
have had enough of the school in which 
the youngster of fourteen complained 
to his teacher that he must stay in 
school till sixteen, only to be met by her 
dejected rejoinder that she herself had 
to stay until she was sixty-five! 
Today’s intercultural frontier is 
identical with the educational frontier. 
That frontier is the building of a school 
for American democracy to replace the 
traditional school where, for teachers 
and students alike, life begins at 3:30. 
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THE EXPANDING ROLE OF EDUCATION IN 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY! 


I, PRESENT-DAY AMERICA 


Ear S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Ir fell to some one to sketch a picture 
of the social context within which the 
expanding rdle of the school was to take 
place. 

We tried to sketch the picture which 
was to be a true one rather than a 
pretty one. One of the most difficult 
tasks of the critic is to judge the pres- 
ent, the society of his own time and 
place. Simply to reflect it in a mirror of 
words leaves the task of judging it un- 
done. Merely to reflect it is not to re- 
flect upon it and that is what judgment 
requires. 

We sought then to treat democracy 
in terms of its two components, first, 
its goals, its ends, its ideals for which 
those who seek its realization strive, 
and secondly, its tools, the means and 
the practices which are used in that 
striving. 

These goals, ends or ideals are the 
values which since the time of Buddha 
and Confucius, Solomon and Zoroaster, 
Plato and Aristotle, Socrates and Jesus, 
men have commonly employed to 
measure the advance or decline of 
civilization. We make no claim for 
these being new values. These we 
sought to report in the form of some 
testaments from the American scrip- 
tures as they have been called. Be- 
cause of the shortness of time I can re- 
cite here only two fragments from 


1 This is the title of the Twenty Sixth Yearbook 
of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, which became the subject of a symposium 
at the Second General Session of the Association 
at Chicago, Friday, March 12, 1948. The four in- 
dividuals whose discussions are presented here 
were members of the Commission which prepared 
the Yearbook. Worth McClure, executive secre- 
tary of the A.A.S.A., presided. 


these scriptures which set forth some of 
these high ideals. The first from the 
prophet Micah and the second from the 
poet, Walt Whitman. 
He hath shown thee, O man, 
what is good: 
And what doth the Lord 
require of thee 


But to do justly and to love mercy and 
To walk humbly with thy God. 


And from Whitman: 


I will make the most splendid race the sun 
ever shone upon, 

I will make divine, magnetic lands 

With the love of comrades, 

With the life long love of comrades. 

I will plant companionship thick as trees. 


We concurred with the Swedish 
critic of American society, Gunnar 
Myrdal, that ‘‘the moral latitude is so 
very wide in America, if there is ab- 
normally much that is very bad, there 
is also unusually much that is ex- 
tremely good.” But we did not seek to 
strike a balance sheet. We chose de- 
liberately to present an ex parte view, 
reporting only “those things we ought 
not to have done’’—departures from 
our ideals—and of these I report only 
the most meagre sample, something 
which reflects the contradictory as- 
sumptions in American life. For in- 
stance: “The family is our basic 
institution and the sacred core of our 
national life; but, business is our most 
important institution, and since na- 
tional welfare depends upon it, other 
institutions must conform to its needs.” 
Again: “Patriotism and public service 
are fine things; but, of course a man has 
to look out for himself.” 

It is in such a context that the public 
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school finds itself, that institution 
through which, in a manner character- 
istic of no other in our society, runs 
the American road to culture. This cul- 
ture is not the shallow advisement of 
an Emily Post but the deep and pro- 
found values and meanings upon which 
we have set our hearts and minds as a 
people intent upon making a democ- 
racy. 

Our problem was conceived and cast 
essentially as an institutional problem. 
This does not mean that we do not live 
in a personal world and that the final 
question every social order must 
answer is this: What kind of men does 
it make? But men, we argue, are made 
through association and association 
takes place within institutions. 

We can no more secede from insti- 
tutional life than we can secede from 
the human race. It is the obligation of 
every generation in a democracy to be- 
queath to the one which follows it a 
better culture, a better set of institu- 
tions than it inherited. There is no way 
this can be done save through institu- 
tions. 

The school’s part in this task of cul- 
tural survival and improvement is 
unique. It is both sacred and secular. 
What man has hoped and striven for 
over the ages and across the bounda- 
ries of race, nation, class, creed, 
custom, language, and climate, he now 
strives and hopes for. What these ideals 
are this generation and each succeeding 
one must know. To teach them is the 
basic task of the school. They must be 
known by heart. That is the school’s 
sacred task. 

This does not mean they will be 
known by rote; exactly the opposite. 
They must be known in the terms in 
which they mean something, the terms 
of what they have cost and what they 
will cost and how they can be im- 
proved. Only thus are they known by 
heart. And they must be known by 
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reason. This is the school’s secular task. 
However noble our ideals may be, they 
have to be made effective and they can 
be made effective only in the measure 
that the children of men can be taught 
how to control the means for making 
them effective. 

I do not now argue nor did we argue 
that science can make us good. I only 
say that without science those values 
upon which we set our hearts can only 
be contemplated. They cannot be 
truly had. As a people, and as school- 
men, we put our trust only secondly in 
what Kipling has referred to as “reek- 
ing tube and iron shard.” We put our 
trust first, or we say we do, in a body 
of Christian-Judaic ideals (which are, 
as I have said, older than either 
Christianity or Judaism). These are 
brought to realization through the ap- 
plication of the best of our rational 
processes. We rest our civilization on 
good moral ends and precise scientific 
means. 

I think we have not overdrawn the 
picture of the degree to which Ameri- 
can practice departs from its ideals but 
the remarks which I shall now make 
are somewhat more my own than the 
Commission’s. They did not appear in 
the chapter, “‘Present-day America,” 
but I feel I must say them. 

I must tell you frankly that Iam not 
too hopeful that we will close the 
chasm that yawns between our high 
moral sentiments and our political and 
economic behavior. I distinctly fear 
that the sands of history may be run- 
ning out on us. I harbor no delusions 
that we are earth’s ‘“‘chosen people,” 
and in that phrase I mean no disre- 
spect to those of us who have been 
styled as such. To bring back a lately 
used phrase, I have no assurance that 
it cannot happen here. 

We stand on the threshold of great 
accomplishment or great disaster. 
What is ahead for us, unless we mend 
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our moral ways, will make the Cru- 
sades, the Black Death, the decay of 
Greece, and the fall of Rome the flick 
of a candlelight against the blinding 
and deafening burst of an atomic 
bomb. But it will not only be a bomb 
which will be disintegrating, it will bea 
civilization—and ours! 

We stand at the parting of the ways, 
we are at the water-shed in the history 
of a great culture. Our choices are 
clear: to set our lives in order, to de- 
liver on our promises to ourselves, and 
to secure the blessings of peace to our- 
selves and to our posterity or go down 
before the hosts of our own stupidity 
and moral confusion. 

We are the heirs of a great cultural 
tradition, but appear to be either un- 
able or unwilling to make those 
changes in our social institutions which 
will both preserve and advance it. 

I do not make light of nor forget the 
threat to our ideals and institutions 
which lies behind an “iron curtain”’ 
which is steadily moving toward the 
shores of the Atlantic. What I mean to 
say now is this: the ultimate test may, 
and I hope it can, be avoided. But if it 
comes we will be victor only if we are 
first victor of our own soul. And there 
is, I still devoutly hope, a chance to 
avoid it. But whether it be avoidance 
or ultimate victory the outcome rests 
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on our keeping not only aglow but 
aflame the “light within” of which 
Rufus M. Jones, the secular saint of the 
Quaker faith, has lately written. 

We have, in America, ideals than 
which the history of man offers none 
better. We have, in America, tools— 
science, both physical and social, and 
each of these both theoretical and 
practical—the like of which have never 
been shaped before and which have no 
competent rival anywhere now. 

Our problem is a simple one. It can 
be stated simply. We have failed and 
we now fail to put our tools to work in 
the service of our ideals. We fail piti- 
fully, pathetically, and almost tragi- 
cally to do this. 

Between us and tragic failure there 
are other bulwarks than the school. 
What these are we all know but cannot 
now discuss. Suffice it that the school 
has its own obligation, the one we have 
named. With how it must change; how 
it must expand to meet the unique 
obligation the Yearbook is concerned. 
My colleagues will speak of some of 
these implemental tasks. 

In conclusion, I submit that these 
implements, however paradoxical it 
may sound, are quite as sacred as the 
ends they serve—if it is sacred ends 
they serve and if they are not harmed 
in the serving. 


II. THE EXTENSION AND EXPANSION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


GEORGE H. BOwMAN 
Kent State University 


I heartily commend this chapter of 
the Yearbook to your reading. I think 
for many years to come it will be the 
fountain to which we will go to renew 
our understanding of democracy and to 
find stimulation for our faith in it. 

I am asked to do something that 
another man really should be doing, for 
I had very little to do with the chapter 


that relates to the secondary school. I 
think it is proper to state that Paul 
Jacobson took the responsibility for 
this chapter. The Yearbook attempts 
the impossible by trying to point the 
way by discussing the twilight zones in 
education practically from the cradle 
to the grave. 

The part which deals with secondary 
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education tries to point the way ahead, 
reviews the things that you and I 
know, and points up the ideals to which 
you and I have subscribed for these 
many years and which, to our disap- 
pointment, we have not always been 
able to achieve. 

The Commission makes a strong plea 
in the section dealing with secondary 
education for making the secondary 
school effectively free. We have too 
long been content and complacent in 
the false assumption that high school 
education is really available to every 
boy and girl of high school age. The 
ugly fact is that this is simply not true. 
In 1945, 8 percent of our fourteen- 
year-olds were not in school, 12 percent 
of our fifteen-year-olds, 24 percent of 
our sixteen-year-olds, and 39 percent of 
our seventeen-year-olds. To recapitu- 
late, this means that 21 percent of the 
boys and girls fourteen to seventeen 
years of age, the common span of high 
school, were not in school, and it is very 
improbable that more than a handful of 
these have graduated from high school. 
Furthermore, in 1945, 71 percent of the 
eighteen- and nineteen-year-old group 
were not enrolled in any sort of educa- 
tional institution. With adequate sup- 
porting evidence the Yearbook con- 
cludes that the basic reason why these 
young people are not in school is that 
they cannot afford to attend. 

The Commission proposes certain 
solutions and here again it’s merely 
voicing the things that you have voiced 
time and time again. The first of these 
proposals is that the amount of free 
services in the secondary school be in- 
creased, that supplies and textbooks be 
made more generally free to the stu- 
dent, that transportation facilities and 
the free lunch program be extended, 
and, last among those provisions of free 
services, that the activities of the 
school become free also. 

Now the Commission is aware of the 


fact that these proposals only imply 
that the budgets for secondary educa- 
tion will have to be increased. 

The second proposal recommends 
scholarship aid for the most able boys 
and girls. 

The third has to do with increased 
opportunity for self-help. Here the 
utilization of the community, the 
awakening of its alertness and sense of 
responsibility for helping the school 
provide employment for worthy young 
men and women who might thereby 
help themselves through high school 
are important aspects. 

With a little caution, this chapter 
endorses governmental assistance 
somewhat similar to the NYA program 
where community employment oppor- 
tunities are too limited to be signifi- 
cant. 

Fourth of the proposals is that, since 
inaccessible or unsatisfactory second- 
ary schools are a factor of non- 
attendance in sparsely-settled regions, 
area schools be established with inex- 
pensive or self-supporting residence 
facilities, which should make it possi- 
ble to do away with the many small 
and consequently ineffective secondary 
schools. Here is reviewed a fact that 
you all know, namely, that 85 percent 
of the twenty-five thousand high 
schools in the United States enroll 
fewer than five hundred students. 

The high school of 400 to 450 is 
minimum for an economical and effec- 
tive unit. Only 25 percent of the pres- 
ent high schools would qualify. The 
Commission records the opinion that 
an enrollment of two thousand should 
rarely be exceeded except in metro- 
politan areas where land values pre- 
clude any alternative to a larger unit. 

Curriculum revision is the point of 
reference in the fifth proposal. How- 
ever, it is only very lightly touched on 
because it was not considered the 
function of the Commission to review 
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in any extensive way the curriculum of 
secondary schools. 

The statement is made that many 
drop out of high school because the 
curriculum is too academic. Further- 
more it is pointed out that the typical 
ninth-grade program is comprised of 
algebra, ancient history, English, and 
Latin (and I am surprised that that ap- 
parently remains the typical ninth- 
grade program—lI am sure that the 
high schools represented here would 
show an entirely different sequence, 
but the author of this chapter has sup- 
porting evidence showing that it still 
remains typical for the ninth grade). 
The author advocates extension, of 
course, of our vocational training op- 
portunities in the secondary school and 
suggests that the ninth-year program 
in particular might be improved by 
greater emphasis on reading, personal 
problems, work experience, civics, eco- 
nomics, and social studies. 

In the sixth place, the Yearbook does 
not neglect the importance of good 
teaching as a significant factor in the 
holding power of the high school. It 
particularly advocates that the typical 
teacher in the secondary school needs a 
better understanding of the adolescent, 
and proposes that there be in-service 
training programs in the physical, 
emotional, and social adjustment prob- 
lems of the adolescent. 

The seventh suggestion covers the 
improvement and extension of guid- 
ance services. I was surprised to read 
the statement in this section—which is 
authoritative—that only 6 percent of 
the nation’s public high schools have 
guidance officers devoting half or more 
of their time to guidance work. The 
author—and I think the Commission 
agreed—advocated that there be at 
Jeast one full-time counsellor to every 
150 to 200 students, who would teach 
not more than one class. 

Lastly, the proposals of this particu- 
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lar section which tie into the following 
chapter, somewhat inappropriately 
headed ‘‘Adult Education,” advocate 
the extension of the junior high school 
program downward, and the senior 
high school upward. In other words, 
the Commission seems to be on record 
advocating the 6-4-4 type of organiza- 
tion. 

The chapter with which I had most 
to do is captioned, “‘Adult Education.” 
I had hoped to be permitted by this 
somewhat arbitrary Commission to 
write a chapter which might have been 
given the title, “Conserving Our Hu- 
man Resources.” In the two minutes 
that are left, I would like just to hit the 
high spots of what is attempted in that 
chapter. 

The author points out the fact that 
we are continuing education beyond 
high school for no more than half of the 
worthy, able young men and women 
who (with society) would profit if they 
were to have two to four years of ad- 
ditional training, that for every one 
who should and does go on, there is at 
least one other who does not and can- 
not go to college chiefly because he was 
born as we like to say, “‘on the wrong 
side of the railroad tracks.” 

The chapter attempts to show—and 
here it ties in with the first chapter 
which gives such a clear concept of 
democracy—that a nation which is 
trying to carry on its political affairs by 
the consent of the governed cannot 
continue to waste that large reservoir 
of promising young men and women 
who are not now able to continue their 
education chiefly because of the eco- 
nomic barrier that stands in the way. 

Very briefly, it is proposed that the 
secondary program be extended two 
years upward. It is also proposed that 
the junior college movement be en- 
couraged and extended where it is 
practical to do so. 

It advocates the establishment of 
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terminal institutes for those who might 
not profit by more than two additional 
years beyond the regular span of 
secondary education. If I may, I would 
like to read two paragraphs which in a 
way are a conclusion of the whole tone 
and spirit of that chapter. 


For society to underwrite educational op- 
portunity for all, in terms of their capacities 
and the needs of the nation, will seem too 
expensive to some, too paternalistic to others, 
or both. From the founding of the republic to 
this day, the importance of such a plan has 
been recognized by great leaders as vital to the 
preservation of democracy. When war has 
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seemed necessary to preserve our way of life, 
we have not counted the cost. In a single year 
of World War II the nation spent more for 
wartime purposes than the entire expendi- 
tures for education since the beginning of the 
republic. 

The United States cannot with safety con- 
tinue to be prodigal with its human resources. 
Now is the time to begin in a definite way to 
remove the economic barrier to educational 
opportunity which exists for a large number 
of the most promising young men and women. 


In ways such as have been suggested 
here, America must meet a most press- 
ing nation-wide need for educated men 
and women in every walk of life. 


III. THE CURRICULUM AND RELATED AREAS 


TERRY WICKHAM, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


The 1948 Yearbook of the A.A.S.A. 
was designed as a volume to be placed 
in the hands of busy school administra- 
tors and teachers and to be used by 
them in examining some of the signifi- 
cant recent proposals for American 
education, particularly those that are 
found in the “twilight zone”’ of school 
responsibility. In earlier chapters we 
have emphasized our belief that educa- 
tion must reach more people. In the 
chapters which are the immediate con- 
cern of this paper we shall discuss key 
areas involved in developing better 
schools in terms of current needs. 

The Yearbook, in its over-all consider- 
ation of the problems of education, 
takes a long look ahead. It recognizes 
the new position of world leadership 
which the United States must assume 
and accepts for the public school the 
sacred task of perpetuating democra- 
cy’s ideals in the hearts of men and the 
challenge of developing the ways and 
means for making these ideals effective 
in our society. The Yearbook does not, 
however, stop with a mere presentation 
of glowing generalities. It does not rely 
upon “scare headlines” and is not an 
attempt to present our problem as a 


series of “‘crises” recurring daily in the 
classrooms of America. It is not that 
kind of a book. 

The areas examined in this Yearbook, 
and submitted as areas in which prog- 
ress can be made, are viewed as they 
relate themselves to the schools of to- 
day. It is the practice of the Commis- 
sion, throughout the various chapters, 
to indicate the practical steps which 
good school people are taking today in 
narrowing the distance between the 
schools we have and the kind of school 
we have said we want. The reader is not 
asked to take a long jump over an un- 
bridged chasm. For many of the pro- 
posals presented by the Yearbook the 
fundamental details of administration 
can be found in the text. Where more 
detail is necessary reference is made to 
specific school systems in which the 
practice can be studied in detail. This 
Yearbook is designed not only to inter- 
est frontier thinkers but to help every- 
day workers in American schools. 


SCHOOLS AND SOCIAL PRESSURES 


Let us look first at Chapter XIII, 
“Schools and Social Pressures.’’ The 
school administrator who is fully aware 
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of the school’s responsibility for de- 
veloping a program which is broader 
and richer than that which now exists, 
and who wishes to have that program 
geared to the society and especially to 
the community which it serves is faced 
constantly with strong pressures from 
many directions. The number of special 
weeks that the schools are asked to ob- 
serve is likely to exceed the total num- 
ber of weeks in the school calendar. The 
mass impact of a multitude of demands 
from service and women’s clubs, vet- 
erans organizations, community chests, 
parent-teacher associations, tax payers’ 
associations, athletic enthusiasts, relief 
and welfare projects, may sometimes 
cause essential services to be curtailed 
to make room for special activities. 
Perhaps the situation may be likened 
to that of the man with the rowboat at 
the Sunday-school picnic. Only a few 
can ride without sinking the boat. 

In the chapter, “Schools and Social 
Pressures,”’ a school administrator will 
find a set of twenty guiding principles 
which he can use in evaluating pres- 
sures exerted upon the schools and 
which will be very helpful in deciding 
to accept or to reject suggested 
changes. Let me quote a few: 

1. The primary purpose of education is to 
promote the wholesome development of children. 
This is the true measuring stick for the accep- 
tance or rejection of material offered for school 
use or for any suggested changes in pupils’ 
activities. 

3. The schools should be regarded not as a 
catch-all to do all the social chores that no one 
else can do, but as an institution dedicated to a 
great cause, namely, to preserve what is best 
in the heritage of the past and to build a new 
generation of citizens with an understanding of, 
and loyalty to, the democratic way of life. 

6. It is one thing to add new activities and 
new materials for instruction. It is another thing 
to assimilate them. They should be introduced 
only as a part of a well-integrated whole, not as 
rooms added to a house or as extra ornaments on 
an overloaded Christmas tree. 

11. The collection of money thru the schools 
usually should be prohibited. 

14. A citizens conference or local planning 
committee made up of professional and lay 
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people is often helpful. The superintendent 
should take the lead in organizing such a group 
and should aid in developing a program of action 
with a view to coordinating the efforts of the 
numerous interested agencies 

20. Sometimes a small-scale experiment will 
serve to try out a promising idea. 


Work EXPERIENCE 


In the chapter entitled ‘Utilization 
of the Experience of Work in the 
Learning Process” (Chapter VII), it is 
suggested that a major function of our 
American public schools is the obliga- 
tion to help every child to learn to work 
while he is growing up, and it is indi- 
cated that we should tie the home and 
the school together in directing the 
work experiences of our students. 
Where a community makes its re- 
sources for work experience available 
to its youngsters and where a school 
uses the work experiences of its pupils 
to modify teaching, progress is certain 
to be made. 

A pupil has the opportunity to gain 
valuable work experience whenever he 
performs a manual task that is under- 
taken primarily because the end re- 
sults of his labor contribute to the 
health, comfort, or safety of people. For 
desirable outcomes actually to be 
drawn from the experience, the task 
must be socially useful—work for 
which there is genuine need—and the 
work must be done in such manner, 
and under such circumstances, that its 
performance gives the pupil useful in- 
sights, attitudes, habits or skills as a 
working member of society. Work ex- 
periences are to be distinguished from 
the student’s usual academic efforts 
and from many of the activity projects 
found in organized programs of instruc- 
tion. The mental exercise involved in 
the study of academic school subjects 
is hard work, but it is quite different 
from the work experiences considered 
in this discussion. 

To assume that a youth can learn to 
be a worker without having the experi- 
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ence of work is as indefensible as to 
hold that a baseball player can be de- 
veloped without actually playing the 
game, that a surgeon can acquire his 
skill from textbooks and needs no 
working acquaintance with the scalpel, 
or that a teacher can learn to teach 
without teaching. People learn to work 
by working, whether they work under 
conditions which promote the develop- 
ment of good attitudes and good habits 
of work, or under conditions that are 
disintegrating. The school is obligated 
therefore to see that its pupils gain 
their work experiences under optimum 
conditions. 

The Yearbook reports a 1947 post- 
card survey in which inquiries were 
sent to superintendents in all cities in 
the United States with more than 
twenty-five thousand population, to 
every tenth city below twenty-five 
thousand, and to two county superin- 
tendents in rural areas in each state. 
Approximately 850 inquiries were sent 
out and more than five hundred were 
returned. Among the high schools re- 
porting, 54 percent indicated that they 
had some kind of work experience pro- 
grams for their pupils. Some of the 
programs were started as early as 1910, 
but more than half of them were begun 
since 1940. 

A significant characteristic of work 
experience programs is that apparently 
they have grown in favor in most school 
systems in which they have been es- 
tablished. The programs are character- 
ized by great flexibility and can be 
organized for one pupil or a thousand. 
They can capitalize upon the strong 
appeal which earning money on a job 
has for boys and girls and, if they are 
functioning effectively, many pupils 
will stay in school in order to hold the 
jobs they like, rather than drop out to 
grasp the first meager job opportunity 
that is offered to them. Where the pro- 
grams are well planned, coordinated, 
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and properly supervised, they attract a 
cross section of the whole student 
body. They do not consist of “easy 
courses.’’ Students usually are required 
to take the basic courses in English and 
social studies in regular classes with 
other pupils. 

The effective utilization of the ex- 
perience of work in the learning proc- 
esses of youth places new emphasis 
upon the réle of the teacher in that 
process. If the project is to operate 
successfully, the following conditions 
must be maintained: (a) the pupils 
must work in the right places and on 
the right jobs, (b) they must hold to 
high standards of performance, and (c) 
the experience values from the work 
must be actually woven into the de- 
velopmental patterns of the boys and 
girls. It is the teacher—“‘‘counsellor,”’ 
“coordinator,” or ‘‘instructor’”—who 
holds the key to the situation. Upon his 
knowledge and understanding of his 
pupils, upon his mastery and command 
of the skills of his profession, and upon 
his zeal and perseverance, society must 
depend ultimately for the effective 
utilization of the experience of work in 
the learning processes of youth. 


MULTISENSORY AIDS TO LEARNING 


In the chapter on ‘‘Multisensory 
Aids to Learning” (Chapter IX), the 
Commission has attempted to bring to 
the attention of school administrators 
learning aids and enrichment pro- 
cedures which can be used to make in- 
struction more interesting, vivid and 
effective. By taking full advantage of 
school and community resources even a 
financially restricted school can do 
much to develop and use multisensory 
learning aids. 

The possibilities which may be de- 
veloped through the use of well de- 
signed equipment, some of the safe- 
guards which are required, and modern 
methods of use and of administration of 
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audio equipment, motion pictures, film 
strips, slides, and opaque projectors are 
described. Television is given an inter- 
esting treatment in which it is reported 
that some school systems have under- 
taken cooperative programs with com- 
mercial stations and it is urged that all 
new buildings should be prepared for 
the installation of television receivers. 
Television deals with history in the 
making, the up-to-the-minute subjects 
in image and sound depicted and heard 
simultaneously by pupils. Televised 
broadcasts can be filmed and these and 
other films can be telecast repeatedly 
and at will. 

Outdoor education, though not a new 
procedure, recently has acquired a new 
significance and revealed new educa- 
tional implications. Programs in out- 
door education are being initiated and 
expanded in a number of school sys- 
tems. There is nothing superficial or 
casual about the better current pro- 
grams of outdoor education. They are 
systematic, closely integrated with the 
school curriculum, carefully planned, 
and directed by competent faculty 
members. The familiar ‘‘school jour- 
ney’’ is receiving increased attention in 
application at present, apparently be- 
cause more teachers are learning how 
to plan and carry out field trips effec- 
tively. 

An interesting recent development 
in outdoor education is the school 
camp supported by public school funds 
and operated as an integral part of the 
school program. Camp education is 
designed to give boys and girls direct 
experience with different people, with 
interesting places, and with soil and 
other elements in nature and to afford 
them an opportunity to meet elemen- 
tary human needs with the toil of their 
own hands. The director of a well de- 
veloped school camp plans the program 
in conjunction with the entire school 
staff. During the early period of de- 
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velopment the camp may be used 
primarily to supplement the over-all 
curriculum in the area of work experi- 
ence, but careful planning will insure 
that the activities are being developed 
so as to provide the opportunity for 
pupils to apply what they have learned 
in academic classes. Where funds are 
not available for the provision of a 
camp removed from the school site it is 
sometimes possible to develop a 
campus-camp which can become an 
outdoor laboratory. Camp activity can 
be developed in almost any school if 
there are one or two faculty members 
with camping background and a few 
teachers who are willing to participate 
and learn. 

Each school system, seeking program 
enrichment through learning aids, 
should take stock of itself. Most schools 
as yet have reached only the early 
stages in teacher training and in per- 
fecting their organizations for service 
and many of them have scarcely 
awakened to their needs and oppor- 
tunities. For them, the next steps have 
been partially charted by the few, but 
even the initial steps can be further 
improved. All schools should accept 
the challenge to act, because the multi- 
sensory approach in teaching appar- 
ently is here to stay. The method is 
based upon a sound philosophy of 
education and the results are convinc- 
ing. 

May we remind you again that the 
1948 Yearbook was written for the use 
of school administrators who are meet- 
ing the practical problems arising from 
our concept of American Education as 
playing an Expanding Rédle in Ameri- 
can democracy. We hope that those of 
us who are concerned with social pres- 
sures upon the schools, with utilizing 
work experiences in the learning proc- 
ess and with multisensory aids to 
learning will find help in the pages we 
have discussed. 
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IV. SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


LAWRENCE B. PERKINS, 
Chicago, Illinois 


A building is not an end in itself. It’s 
an instrument of service to your stu- 
dents. It’s a teaching aid. It’s a shop. 

I would like to suggest a point of 
view and an approach which will make 
those statements real and take the 
capital letters off the word “architec- 
ture.” 

It’s providing a building for you 
people to do the job you have just 
heard described, and some others. It’s 
a job of engineering design in exactly 
the same sense as constructing an air- 
plane for the purpose of transportation, 
or constructing a filtration plant to 
purify water. It’s to a certain extent a 
predictable measurable, engineering 
job. 

It isn’t as easy as any of these others 
because it is an attempt, if not to 
measure, at least to evaluate (isn’t that 
a good educational word?) the work to 
be done. The normal pattern for this 
talk is to tell you, ‘Look at this and 
this and this and this. Isn’t it lovely? 
Now, this is what it costs.” Iam going 
to start the other way and tell you 
what it costs and then discuss the 
things that go to make them up. 

Building from now on will cost as it 
has in the past—too much. The price of 
buildings after the last war approxi- 
mately doubled and then continued on 
a gradually ascending graph up to the 
depression. The pit of that depression 
never did bring prices down to the 1914 
level. Prices before and after the recent 
war compare roughly as 1 to 2. There is 
no happy ending to this one. 

I think that examples of prices can 
be found which are two, two and one- 
quarter, and two and one-half times 
pre-war prices. This is not a temporary 
phenomenon. I think we are fantasti- 
cally lucky that the extent of our 


penalty has been to dilute our currency 
so little as to cut it in half—for that is 
what has happened. If it is finally only 
a quarter of the pre-war value, let’s 
be grateful. It was a very expensive 
war, I am told. 

I will give you a couple of recent 
examples, three weeks old, each of 
thein. They are bids in the Chicago 
area and may have some implications. 
A compact, two-story, center-corridor, 
formal building (a type our office can 
do on occasion if it has to, when land 
costs are a factor), was bid under con- 
tract at $13.50 per square foot, which 
roughly compares with half of the pre- 
war figure. Also three weeks old, two 
days more recent than that figure, is 
one for a sprawling, one-story building 
northwest of here in Glenview, wood 
roof, otherwise fireproof, radiant heat- 
ing, single loaded corridor, informal 
plan, $12.43 per square foot. 

It is a very minor point, but if I can 
caution you and make you wary of the 
cubic cost of buildings, I would feel I 
had not imposed upon your time this 
morning. We architects have found the 
most effective way of deceiving people 
is to build or design a building suffi- 
ciently wasteful of space to enable us to 
quote a lower cubic cost figure than 
that quoted by the other fellow. An 
efficient building costs more per cubic 
foot than an inefficient one. Now, so 
much for the secondary point. 

No, wait a minute. I think I will stay 
on cost for one more sentence. In real 
terms, this country did a pretty fair job 
of building airplanes and ships. The 
school program, both for teaching and 
for needed construction, doesn’t begin 
to compare with the load which we 
carried without breathing hard during 
the war. I can’t seriously believe that 
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we do not have the money to build all 
the schools that we can reasonably 
want. All we have to do is want them 
enough. This country hasn’t yet been 
stopped from obtaining what it wanted 
for such a timid reason as not having 
the means. We have the means in terms 
of labor, materials, and the will to do, if 
that will is guided. 

There are four things which affect 
the planning of a school building. How 
you instruct your planning body, your 
architect in particular, as to the way in 
which you are going to do those four 
things affects the design of your build- 
ing. 

One of those four things is the 
academic skills. I trust you are not 
going to lose that completely—algebra, 
English, and so on. I did very badly in 
Latin, but I am still grateful for having 
had it. 

Another factor is the physical skills. 
You people have been charged with all 
kinds of things, most of which may not 
be your fault, but you have been given 
a mandate to direct your attention 
toward reducing the number of 4F’s in 
the next war. You have been told that 
you must take on a larger physical 
education program in contrast to team 
sports. To design a building in accord- 
ance with that concept, you are going 
to provide many smaller playing floors 
and physical education instruction 
spaces, in contrast to the big exhibition 
gymnasia and stadia that are to be 
seen everywhere. Three high schools 
with which I am familiar are adding 
structures with many small gymnasia 
rather than one large one. They are, 
of course, larger buildings. 

Schools can’t do it all, but they can 
have an enormous influence on the 
social skills. That means the dramatic 
and assembly programs, the music 
programs,—in fact, it includes all the 
things which teach people how to act 
socially, in cooperation with each other. 
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In this respect I think the cafeteria is 
much more than a feeding station. I 
think it is an instrument for teaching 
social living. If you agree with this 
point of view, your architects should be 
so instructed because that has a very 
real effect on the design. You must de- 
cide whether you are going to do a 
series of rooms which tend to promote 
civilized eating habits and the ameni- 
ties that go with them, or merely 
furnish facilities required to stoke the 
kids, operating on an efficient, low 
overhead, high turnover basis. These 
are two perfectly good points of view, 
but they are in conflict. 

Then there are the technical skills. 
Presumably, you all believe that mere 
academic knowledge must be supple- 
mented by some idea of what to do 
about it. You are not going to run 
feeder operations or trade schools for 
the Electromotive Corporation or the 
Harvester Company or any of our local 
big consumers of labor. That’s not your 
job. However, you are going to send 
them people who are sufficiently adap- 
table and skillful to learn the immedi- 
ate skill and the immediate machine 
more readily and more intelligently 
than would be possible if they were 
seeing it for the first time. 

You must therefore plan your school 
plant so you will have a series of shops 
which do not have machinery row upon 
row, with everyone doing the same 
exercise, passing the same number of 
specified projects on a specified sched- 
ule, and finally passing the course, and 
if the shafts which they turn and the 
blocks which they square up make a 
pile of the proper size at the end of the 
semester, they pass with a “C” or “B,” 
or whatever you give them these days. 
(We have ‘‘S’s” in our town, meaning 
satisfactory, but it’s still the same old 
B.) 

To go back to the teaching of the 
academic skills, I think that the princi- 
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pal thing which has happened to this 
part of the physical plant is the dawn- 
ing acceptance of the fact that the 
electric light is here to stay. 

You talk about fourteen-hour-a-day 
buildings. You talk about community 
use. You talk about the extending cur- 
riculum. We write a whole book about 
extending the job, scope, and relation 
of education to the life of the people. 
One of the physical things that you 
must do to extend beyond the three or 
four hours of usable daylight that you 
have per day is actually to light a class- 
room. We had to design a school in 
Central New York where the weather 
reports showed that there were eighty 
minutes of usable daylight. When you 
add to that the fact that the standard 
classroom, 32 x 33 x 12, lighted by win- 
dows from one side, never did light 
the inner two rows adequately, a worse 
situation than existed in the late 
nineties and early nineteen hundreds 
emerged. Such a concept was a pure- 
ly arbitrary one designed around the 
idea that only natural light was avail- 
able. 

When you admit that the customary 
standard design is not, and never has 
been particularly well done, and that 
you are deliberately laying out a pro- 
gram which cannot depend on day- 
light, it makes it even more ridiculous. 
Then turn around and say what one of 
my school business manager friends 
says: The window in a classroom is a 
very valuable thing, if only for psycho- 
logical reasons. It prevents claustro- 
phobia, enables you to get distance 
focus and get caught up on your 
dreaming when you look out the 
window. As an instrument for lighting 
a table for purposes of work, it is sub- 
stantially unusable. ‘“Them are strong 
words.” But the window for lighting 
classroom desks in conventional class- 
rooms and still more so in modern 
classrooms which will have ceilings 
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lower than the standard, is completely 
inadequate. Artificial lighting will have 
to be installed. 

I don’t suppose there is anyone in 
this room so abject that he hasn’t 
written a book. I marvel at you people 
going further and actually reading 
each other’s books. I shall assume that 
you haven’t read every word of this 
one as prayerfully as you might, and 
shall therefore read you one paragraph 
from it. The book is on the subject of 
aesthetics. At this particular point it is 
picking up a series of paragraphs which 
deal with the fact that you people are 
supposed to have been articulate. You 
are supposed to have specified the job 
that is to be done and there is to have 
been an engineering approach and solu- 
tion to each component of that job 
with an engineering relationship of the 
parts of the job to each other. It sug- 
gests that such a building so reasoned 
and so planned will in itself be a piece 
of architecture. Well, maybe. Here is 
the paragraph: 

The foregoing paragraphs are samples of a 
realistic, yet idealistic approach to each phase of 
a building plan and specifications. So little has 
been said about it still that the reader may be 


concerned with what this all-too reasonable 
building will look like. 


Is it to be a completely sterile as- 
sembly of boxes, each doing its little 
independent job and hooked up to 
counterparts in awkward, mechanical 
ways? No, sir, it is not, if it is truly well 
planned, because beauty itself is a 
function of a building, the beauty de- 
rived from ordinary harmony, balance 
of parts within a whole. (Parentheti- 
cally, it also derives from the habits of 
the people looking at it, depending 
upon what they are used to.) In 
architecture, as elsewhere, beauty and 
supreme fitness to a given task are 
seldom far apart. Beauty so achieved 
can impart a sense of dignity to simple 
things. A student so surrounded learns 
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to scorn the fake of a fancy front and 
simple back—like the apartments on 
the north side of Chicago—particu- 
larly when the back is usually better 
designed. Beauty so achieved is proof 
against the question about panels or 
shutters or pinnacles, sops to the nos- 
talgia of another generation—ours. 

A school is not the setting for a 
charade which the student must at- 
tend, and he knows it. (Again digress- 
ing: if we are going to have Georgian 
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architecture, let’s do it right. Let’s do 
the kids the compliment of making it 
George VI.) 

The forces of the pupil’s environ- 
ment should be aligned on the side of 
directness, honesty, simplicity and 
creative ingenuity. They should con- 
tribute to a joyous, fresh approach to 
the world we have handed him, to the 
end that he will not seek refuge in 
trappings of the good old days when 
faced with tomorrow’s problems. 


COLLEGE TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND! 


Eart E. Mosier, Assistant Superintendent 
Department of Public Instruction 
Lansing, Michigan 


Dorinc the last ten years enrollments 
in colleges and universities within the 
North Central States have more than 
doubled. Colleges have had great 
trouble in obtaining a proper number 
of qualified teachers to meet the needs 
of rapidly expanding enrollments. 
Shortages of college teachers have been 
reported to be particularly acute in 
selected subject fields. 
- The purpose—In view of these 
shortages, a study to determine the 
seriousness of the need for well-trained 
teachers was proposed by the Sub- 
committee on Teacher Personnel and 
approved by the Executive Committee 
of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. At the 
same time the study was to survey cer- 
tain conditions affecting supply. To 
this end 210 colleges and universities 
were invited to provide basic informa- 
tion concerning their teaching staffs. 
The selection of colleges and universi- 
ties—An effort was made to obtain 
balanced participation among public 
and private institutions of comparable 
enrollment. A total of 114 non-public 
colleges and universities and eighty- 
one public colleges and universities 
comprised the membership of the 
study. These institutions selected were 
limited to those offering courses in the 
sciences, literature, and the arts. 


1 Report of a study conducted by the Subcom- 
mittee on Teacher Personnel whose members are 
John R. Emens, President, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana; Ray C. Maul, Regis- 
trar, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas; Earl E. Mosier, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan; 
and T. M. Stinnett, Director of Teacher Educa- 
tion, Department of Education, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 


Whenever more than one college or 
school existed within an institutional 
organization, data were sought only 
from the college of liberal arts. 

The procedure——Data for the study 
were gathered by means of two ques- 
tionnaires. One questionnaire dealt 
with the problem of the demand for 
college teachers, the other, the supply 
of teachers. Basic information was 
furnished by all colleges for the first 
semester or term 1939-40 and 1947-48. 
The year 1939-40 was selected as the 
base year because it was the latest year 
unaffected by war deflections. When- 
ever reference was made to teaching 
staff, it was assumed that administra- 
tive officers who might do some teach- 
ing would be excluded. 


THE FINDINGS 


At this point, the questions raised in 
the study will be answered by the 
tables found in the concluding section 
of this report. Each answer has been 
documented insofar as possible. The 
statements that follow are interpreta- 
tions of the conditions that existed in 


1939-40 and 1947-48. 


1. To what extent has the increase in faculty kept 
pace with the increase in student enrollments? 
The enrollments of the 195 colleges and 
universities have increased 65 percent. (See 
Table IT) 

The faculty members holding ranks of 
instructor through professor within the same 
institutions have increased only 42 percent. 
(See Table III) 

2. Has the ratio of teachers to students been ex- 
tended upward? 

The increase in ratio for all colleges and 
universities has been from 1:16 to 1:19. 
The greatest range among any groups of 
institutions was from 1:12 to 1:19 in 1947- 
48. (See Tables V and VI) 
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Io. 


II. 


COLLEGE TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


. Have there been marked shifts in proportion 


among different ranks of faculty since 1939? 

There seem to be about 5 percent fewer 
professors and associate professors and about 
5 percent more teaching fellows, teaching 
assistants, and lecturers. (See Tables III and 
IV) 


. To what extent have colleges and universities 


relied upon teaching fellows, teaching assist- 
ants, and lecturers? 

There are 1345 more teachers of this 
group than there were 8 years ago. (See 
Table IV) 


. What instructional areas seem to have required 


the largest percent of increase of teachers? 

The number of teachers of mathematics 
has increased 114 percent; teachers of fine 
arts only 13 percent. (See Table VII) 


. In what field was the highest percent of teachers 


employed for the first time in 1947-48? 

Forty-six percent of teachers of mathe- 
matics were new to their positions in 1947- 
48. Only 16 percent of the language teachers 
had been employed by the institution for the 
first time. (See Table VIII) 


. How great has been the mobility of teachers in 


1947-48? 
Twenty percent of the teachers were new 
to their institutions. (See Table IX) 


. Do enough qualified teachers seem to be avail- 


able in the critical subject fields? 

Eighty colleges and universities were un- 
able to add as many teachers as authorized 
by their budgets for 1947-48. (See Table X) 


. What may be the demands for teaching staff 


in 1948-49? 

If qualified teachers are available, 126 
different institutions reported that they 
would replace 916 teachers of their current 
staffs. (See Table XI) 

Provision is being made in anticipated 
budgets of 1948-49 to add more than nine 
hundred teachers. (See Table XI) 

Critical subject fields in which shortest 
supply exists are chemistry, physics, biology, 
economics, and mathematics, in that order. 
Are the numbers of students now enrolled in 
graduate programs and listed with placement 
offices great enough to meet probable demands? 

One thousand six bundred and three stu- 
dents are enrolled in curricula leading to 
advanced study beyond the master’s degree. 
(See Table XIIT) 

Nine hundred and eighty-four candidates 
not employed on the collegiate level were 
registered for college teaching positions with 
thirty-two different college bureaus of place- 
ment as of January, 1948. 

What changes have been made in policies by 
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those colleges unable to employ qualified teach- 
ers? 

“Lessened qualifications in selection of 
faculty” has been reported most frequently. 
(See Tables XIV, XV, and XVI) 

12. What may be the policy of colleges and univer- 
sities toward reducing teaching staffs if enroll- 
ments are curtailed 20 percent? 

Eighty-six institutions reported that teach- 
ing staffs would be reduced. Twenty-nine 
colleges were uncertain, while fifty institu- 
tions would retain the same numbers. (See 
Table XVII) 


THE UNFINISHED BUSINESS OF THE 
STUDY 


The findings of the demand and sup- 
ply study have now been presented, 
but several questions remain unan- 
swered. It may be useful to press be- 
yond the data into new ground. Cer- 
tain inquiries, many of which seem in- 
determinate, have emerged from a 
critical examination of the raw data of 
the report. Incomplete as the questions 
may be, an attempt has been made to 
study further significant educational 
practices. Each reader by this time 
probably has his own conception of the 
unfinished business of the inquiry. 

Mobility of the teaching staff— 
Twenty percent of the current teaching 
staffs in the fall of 1947 found them- 
selves being inducted into the ranks of 
new faculties. Again next year, in the 
fall of 1948, it will be quite likely 
another 20 percent may find themselves 
in similar circumstances. At least two 
thousand additional faculty members 
have been reported as needed in 1948- 
49 for replacement of unqualified staff 
now employed and as additions to fill 
new positions being created. In short, 
in 1948-49, 30 percent of the faculty 
members in the colleges and universi- 
ties may be new to the job. Their orien- 
tation will be a problem of more than 
ordinary difficulty and importance. 
Faculty meetings, as now generally 
conducted, are not the complete an- 
swer. Professional undertakings, such 
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as intra-departmental demonstration 
research, intra-institutional study, and 
committee action, are needed to facili- 
tate the professional growth of the staff. 
If the quality of instruction is being 
endangered by heavy student loads, as 
is reported by the press, the profes- 
sional study of intra-institutional prob- 
lems demands first consideration on the 
college campus. An inquiry can address 
itself with profit to this problem. At 
least administrators in ten different 
colleges within the study wanted to 
learn what is being done in this respect. 

The unqualified staff—One hundred 
and twenty-six colleges reported in- 
terest in replacing some nine-hundred 
staff members if qualified teachers were 
to be available. Such an interest merits 
professional commendation. Intra- 
institutional studies of this problem 
are obviously in order. The large num- 
ber of staff members without academic 
rank or grade should be encouraged to 
appraise their own professional compe- 
tence and to re-study their future 
plans. Reports of twenty-three differ- 
ent college administrators revealed that 
they believed relatively few teaching 
assistants, fellows, or lecturers would 
select teaching as a career. If there are 
misfits within the staff, they should be 
properly dealt with. On the other hand, 
if additional training is required, the 
institution should be a party to the 
making of suitable arrangements. 

The teacher-student ratio.—F orty per- 
cent of 166 colleges and universities 
within the study believed that they 
would retain the same faculty if stu- 
dent enrollments were to be reduced 20 
percent. Less than 95 percent seem to 
assume there would be no curtailment 
of staff with a student reduction of 10 
percent. In other words, there was 
agreement that the current teaching 
staff-student ratio was high. If the in- 
stitutions must live within current 
budgets, what can they do to indi- 
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vidualize and personalize education on 
the advanced levels? How can further 
individualization be achieved through 
more effective counseling and guided 
study programs? In what way may 
aids to learning be brought into the in- 
structional program in a more positive 
way? With little prospect of relief for 
the teacher shortages in the near 
future, what can be done to aid the im- 
provement of instruction? 

Tenure and reassignment of faculty.— 
If the current emphasis upon training 
in the sciences diminishes within the 
next ten years, a compensating ex- 
pansion of staffs within other instruc- 
tional areas will follow. A college dean 
reported that he looked upon a shift in 
enrollment within his own college as a 
positive influence for good. He stated 
that intra-departmental cleavages 
could be dissolved in the process. At 
least twenty-five different administra- 
tors pointed out problems of tenure, 
connected with reassignment of faculty. 
Ninety colleges reported the professor 
and associate professor as being under 
indefinite tenure, personnel policies of 
the remaining forty-three colleges 
ranged from an annual contract to a 
condition of tenure based upon a dual 
system of contract, and indefinite 
tenure for faculty of the associate or 
full professor rank. 

Because of the shifts in proportion of 
the faculty members at different ranks 
since 1939, the question is raised: What 
criteria of excellence are applied in 
considering promotions within the 
teaching staff? An analysis of changes 
in personnel policies, reported in 
Tables XIII and XIV, suggests a need 
for a critical study of this problem. 
Turnover of staff will continue at rela- 
tively high rates whenever policies fail 
to recognize merit in the lower ranks. 

New teachers for new duties.—Ques- 
tions about the personnel needs result- 
ing from the expanding services of 
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higher education were omitted from 
the study. Nine administrators made 
notations on their reports to the effect 
that serious study should be given to 
the preparation of college staffs to 
work with people upon the improve- 
ment of the social and economic con- 
ditions of the communities served by 
the colleges. Documentation of a kind 
accompanied the suggestions about the 
need of trained personnel to serve in the 
community college. Listing of. new 
frontiers, such as adult education, 
home and family living, workers’ edu- 
cation, semi-professional education, 
becomes a first step toward the ex- 
ploration of new personnel demands. 
Then, too, it is significant that six 
colleges are finding themselves unable 
to get staff for general education 
courses. There are unfilled needs for 
faculty members able to deal with 
broad instructional areas. 

Prospective college teachers.—The 
bulge in student enrollment has now 
risen to the graduate school level. Six- 
teen hundred degree-seeking students 
were reported as now enrolled in ad- 
vanced education beyond the level of 
the master’s degree. Relatively few have 
indicated an interest in college teach- 
ing. A recent survey within one gradu- 
ate school uncovered attitudes of in- 
difference of prospective Ph.D.’s to- 
ward college teaching, similar to the 
attitudes expressed by students on the 
lower levels toward teaching in the 
elementary and secondary schools. Too 
little is known about the demands for 
teachers on the respective levels of 
elementary, secondary, and higher 
education to draw significant com- 
parisons. This study does point out, 
however, that faculties might examine 
critically some program for the prepa- 
ration of college teachers. The study 
brought to light only two such pro- 
grams within the twenty states. 

Graduate schools may appropriately 
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raise the question of whether they 
should modify their current require- 
ments for college teaching. Should a 
cooperative program of demonstration 
research on an inter-institutional basis 
be launched on the preparation and 
the in-service education of college 
teachers? If so, does the initiative rest 
with the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
several graduate schools within the 
twenty states, or the faculties of the 
colleges of literature, the sciences, and 
the arts? During the meantime, should 
the North Central Association appoint 
a committee to study the need for 
establishing on a regional or national 
level a cooperative program of demon- 
stration research among selected grad- 
uate schools and colleges offering 
courses in literature, sciences, and the 
arts, for the purpose of improving the 
preparation of the college teacher and 
the professional competence of those 
already on the job? 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION AND NUMBER OF PARTICIPAT- 
ING COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Classification Number 
A. Non-public colleges and universities 
with enrollments of: 
o to 500 (Range 207 to soostudents). 33 
sor to 1,000 (Range 565 to 982 stu- 


Gents): era trance acl eee 49 

1,001 and above (Range 1,119 to 
As TOO SLUGENtS) eae eaters 32 
MPO tals we hike oe eae ee 114 


B. Public colleges and universities with 
enrollments of: 
o to 1,000 (Range 400 to 933 stu- 


ents) (5. ee as oy oe ee eee 24 
1,001 to 2,000 (Range 1,011 to 1,907 
students) seer eects eres ele 27 
2,001 and above (Range 2,173 to 
TOLO43/StUCENtS) hiya ashore yee 30 
Dota Fe. carers, cea tet teraete 81 
Grand Totalinysunece ce ieee 195 
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TABLE II 


ENROLLMENT OF FuLi-Time (EQUIVALENT) STUDENTS IN 195 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
FOR THE First SEMESTER OR TERM 1939-40 AND 1947-48 


Enrollment 
Classification Replies Diccent 
1939-40 1947-48 increase 
A. Non-public colleges and universities 
with enrollments of: 
OvlOISOOs, nausta craic ce eueiioierelorueier tatters 33 7,400 II,599 57 
SOL tO 1,000 ma care ny coaa te easel sim ele ave 49 23,017 38,805 69 
Troorand-aboverp nse eee eee 32 34,198 50,605 48 
Total ee sons stentless bon ete 114 64,615 IOI 009 56 
B. Public colleges and universities with 
enrollments of: 
ORLORT SOOO ereten ictal ier ete ssrerel ste 24 12,417 Ja ty 22 
TPOOLMO 2000s cin aha raises rcne ie tine 27 21,540 38,497 79 
PS OOMMANCG ADOVOxs cris ofc asians carrera: 30 71,004 126,204 78 
BO Gal ree neie es wre eon a ata 81 104,961 179,813 71 
Grand otalmemamr «scene 195 169,576 280,822 65 


TABLE III 


Fut Time (EQUIVALENT) MEMBERS OF THE TEACHING STAFF EXCLUDING OTHERS SUCH AS 
TEACHING FELLOWS AND ASSISTANTS IN 195 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR THE 
First SEMESTER OR TERM 1939-40 AND 1947-48 


1939-40 1947-48 
Cineaineation Re- | Prof. | Asst. No Prof. | Asst. PEERS 
plies | and Prof ‘| and Prof. 
Assoc. | and | Total Assoc. | and | Total crease 
Prof. | Inst. Prof. Inst. 
A. Non-public colleges 
and universities with 
enrollments of: 
OstO' SOO. cieiemcaie ec sone 33 342 344 686 | 33 392 471 863 26 
SOMLCOMT, OOO ncaa: 49 915 VATS Te OSOnleAO yl ,OCAait iat at a e220 34 
1,001 and above..... Be 785 776) |aka 5SOLn eG 2u| el .O3 5s else4On|n2sao4 53 
Total number..... TI4 (92,042 | ¥,S0L | 03, 003ml rrAgla2, 5114) 2,058) 165402 
Percent of total faculty. . 52 48 100 46 54 100 40 
B. Public colleges and 
universities with en- 
rollments of: 
OMtLOnT OOO man acve = 24 520 380 goo 24 579 584 | 1,163 29 
TOOTS LO) 2,000) mre cee 27 826 QLON er 7SOm lanl O28 slants 244 e202 30 
2,001 and above..... 30 | 1,665 | 2,200 | 3,865 | 30] 2,690 | 3,186 | 5,876 52 
Total number..... 81 | 3,011 | 3,490 | 6,501 | 81 | 4,297 | 5,004 | 9,301 
Total Percent..... 46 54 100 46 54 43 
Grand Total Number...| 195 | 5,053 | 5,351 |10,404 6,808 | 7,955 |14, 763 
Grand Total Percent.... 49 5I 100 46 54 100 42 
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TABLE IV 


Fut Time (EQUIVALENT) MEMBERS OF THE TEACHING STAFF OTHER THAN INSTRUCTORS 
TsroucH Proressors, Sucu as TEACHING FELLOWS, ASSISTANTS, AND LECTURERS 
IN 195 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR THE First TERM OR 
SEMESTER 1939-40 AND 1947-48 


Percent Percent 
: ; ; total total 
Classification Replies 1939-40 teaching 1947-48 teaching 
staff staff 
A. Non-public colleges and uni- 
versities with enrollment of: 
OutO"SOO% oe eden, asc tide Sat 34 54 Gi We 8 
BOIsCOMT OOO stiacis loves stem onan 49 51 3 150 6 
TOOMANG ADOVEss es ce eee: 32 181 Io 270 Io 
hotline eae eh on eee II4 286 7 502 8 
B. Public colleges and universi- 
ties with enrollments of: 
OutO; Ts OOO siaes sores sass oc eves Salem 24 : 42 ‘4 79 6 
TOOL, tO.2,OO0lnn cine ce cnet 27 156 8 323 12 
2 COT andeaboOve’ samis sete er 30 1,130 23 2,055 26 
WL OCallcnunter ner stceiheuawtcee oe 81 1,328 17 2,457 21 
Grand: Dotaleeie rig st oer, 195 1,614 13 2,959 17 


TABLE V 


Facutty (RANKs INSTRUCTOR THROUGH PROFESSOR) STUDENT Ratio BASED Upon FULL 
Time (EQUIVALENT) MEMBERS IN 195 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR THE 
First SEMESTER OR TERM 1939-40 AND 1947-48 


3 ; ; Ratio of Faculty 
Classification Replies $5.Studéeate 
1939-40 | £1947-48 

A. Non-public colleges and universities with enrollments of: 


© to 500 (Ratios 1947-48 ranged from 1:7 to 1:26)......... 33 It11 1313 
sor to 1,000 (Ratios 1947-48 ranged from 1:10 to 1:29)..... 49 IiI4 1:18 
1,001 and above (Ratios 1947-48 ranged from 1:10 to 1:33). 32 22 1321 

Ratio for nNOD-PUlUcG GOMCSES eae re sel aire oe Lely 1:18 

B. Public colleges and universities with enrollments of: 

© to 1,000 (Ratios 1947-48 ranged from 1:9 to 1:27)........ 24 IiI4 Tt 
1,001 to 2,000 (Ratios 1947-48 ranged from 1:11 to 1:29)... 27 X72 a7 
2,001 and above (Ratios 1947-48 ranged from 1:11 to 1:34). 30 1:18 Ti2I 

Ratio fompublicscollecess es qeeaerl erie 14s 2 ee «hs. 1:16 1:19 

Ratio non the LOSiCOleseSa-ape me reyaiy ates sete susetetel rele ia oi 1216 1:19 
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TABLE VI 


TEACHING STAFF (INCLUDING TEACHING ASSISTANTS, FELLOWS AND LECTURERS) STUDENT RATIO 
Basep Upon FuLt Time (EQUIVALENT) MEMBERS IN 195 COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES FOR THE First SEMESTER OR TERM 1939-40 AND 1947-48 


Ratio of Teaching 


Classification Replies Staff Students 


1939-40 | 1947-48 


A. Non-public colleges and universities with enrollments of: 


CoV Orfeo le mma eae GOT MeN roe CaeG.G CO OREO OCS ceo bi: 33 I:Io 1:12 
I OTRLORTY OOO Mention, a Ea ye Ey Ec Ne 49 1:13 1:16 
Ei(oven RecN AVS KEL OON, eee Oe RODE ADL OO ame Oca 32 1:20 1:19 
Rationforthenon-publickcollegesies...samas eri ate Ters Tiel? 
B. Public colleges and universities with enrollments of: 
OORT OOO marmite fer oneret cenetecevarercvenciate steterstote is 1elstsyer ene sees iaronens 24 Tans I:12 
Li erent WO) Pere), dio cuodio CGO N00 BOOlbn Coon gmcromont. cpio omoobk 27 III Lens 
OO IM ANGE DOVE sayin ete Mer sases eileen oncconet eo es eer aper tet rae 30 Tord 1:16 
Ratiowronthe public colleges). ance wacewem cts as eo Teas Bots 
Watioworthe 195° Coleg eSinn- cevarhe a nie ae ieee ee 1:14 1:16 
TABLE VII 
PERCENT INCREASE OF FuLL Time (EQUIVALENT) TEACHING STAFF IN SELECTED 
INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS IN 147 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES BETWEEN THE 
First SEMESTER OR TERM OF 1939-40 AND 1947-48 
Instructional Areas 
g 
Classification Replies | 3 2 b 3 
8 6] 4 Ry £ | 33 & 
a0 0 a 3 o AO) ie 
2a reo iagn y eee Snare elim arenes 
ee = a fee cd a se 
Rn} wz cs a) = |ha| aa 
A. Non-public colleges and universi- 
ties with enrollments of: 
Os COWS OO mr renntereeusicrecanecleistte are ete abet 27 29 24 13 17 39 33 30 
BOW LO! TiO OO eve oni aicye: «cds ol stere sesnete 43 27 47 18 16 38 39 42 
TZOOIMANdiADOVE wae eee: 23 62 54 20 41 114 84 68 
PLO tal eae are ate ericvy cratexersrande teen 93 
B. Public colleges and universities 
with enrollments of: 
ORLOBIEOOOm eNom enats aeaterece fais isee eto 17 28 27 14 23 34 23 27 
TROOTRLOEO OOO hace ros eel cin vette 16 37 56 39 24 82 62 46 
2 OOMANGIADON Chay saisee onic 21 94 71 85 28 99 57 65 


Total 54 
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TasBLe VIII 


Per Cent or Futt Time (EQUIVALENT) TEACHING STAFF APPOINTED FOR THE First 
Time (NEw TO THE INSTITUTION) IN SELECTED INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS IN 138 COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES DURING THE First SEMESTER OR TERM 1947-48 


Instructional Areas 


wn 
oC 
Classification i = 3) 
ssificatio Replies 3 m2) 5 g a ss 
“bo Fs} a a 3s o 2 8 _— 3 
coe -| s ® &o 3g aq|is a 
Sa| a} 8 | €| 8 | a3] 83 
Al wa fx 4 = |haAl|AA 
A. Non-public colleges and universi- 
ties with enrollments of: 
OLUOBS OO} seek versreysierceesrereie eaten 27 29 32 27 17 46 37 22 
SOT LOLs OOO sain. is ei eeeiale 43 27 27 23 20 28 21 26 
TLOO MANA DOVE deme arene 23 30 30 24 24 35 26 23 
Total 93 
B. Public colleges and universities 
with enrollments of: 
OnLONIs OOO ceth ethan rat erie eee 16 22 30 28 16 31 38 34 
Ts OOLMLOED OOO -eAiritiin selon 14 19 24 27 25 33 36 31 
BOOMand abOveaanee eric 15 28 23 22 17 27 30 23 
Total 45 
TABLE IX 


Fut Time (EQUIVALENT) TEACHING STAFF APPOINTED FOR THE First TIME 
(NEW TO THE INSTITUTION) IN 175 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
DURING THE First SEMESTER OR TERM 1947-48 


Classification Replies Number Percent 


A. Non-public colleges and universities with enroll- 


ments of: 

OOY WOOL Gece woded Holden Oa Oe ODOC ONO aden 29 194 23 

SOLO 1 OOO ie sinters accuses eis, suobde a uehestiar ae faoy one 48 471 23 

TOOL ANGI ADOV.Em ee eae FoeI SER ein seders the 28 474 19 
PLO Call eyed nate rdeaarchc na aisisrs POR ess Shes see 105 T130 21 

B. Public colleges and universities with enrollments 

of: 

Cyl KOD IRYOLCLONE Hand DO GOD odo om MoO ONO OU o aDumoe 22 232 22 

THOOLACOn2 COO n nmin ielicler isis Meret =tiale sticks sk 21 622 28 

DOOt ANG ADOVE ces Fy taye el eee ce toe a nuns oe a 27 Lyles 17 


A Ea Seen ae. 6 ote en Cras 70 1,979 20 
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TABLE X 


ExTENT TO WHICH 177 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES REPORTED BEING ABLE 
to App AS MANy TEACHING STAFF AT THE SEVERAL LEVELS 
AS AUTHORIZED IN THE BUDGET FOR 1947-48 


Number of 
; ; institutions 
Classification Replies 
Yes No 
A. Non-public colleges and universities with enrollments of: 
oY Weel {o.o le Nae orca rch) caer eer oer Irak aun ore clo Choker eee Snr 30 22 8 
BOTs COME OOO Ree ei beicibre ert cu chete ncaa retort KC MMe iee er <taicor ses canter 44 32 I2 
TEOOMaNd aDOVer. meen ea ee te 28 TS 13 
ho talenum Dera merase cr tae nei etree eee eid eave 102 69 33 
TopalsperiCen lattes eerie: ae co etate. dare bays aratess oie 68 32 
B. Public colleges and universities with enrollments of: 
OLCORE OOO mentee tehonch schoo reaye eiisie. 1 10 lemaie, rentay oils sealles arewen anole recone ane 22 Io 12 
TEOOIRCO 12 OOO mn Arata rites resend Sry ss ov srcuk,ate ia echo eM eM 30 8 22 
PD OOTPANGLADOVE Seta EIEN Cia cy oo her rans ec oreo peace eae ere 23 10 13 
Motalemim bers gnc ae con aaa ne OOM ee 75 28 47 
Total per cent 37 63 


TABLE XI 


New Fu Time (Equivalents) TEACHING STAFF TO BE APPOINTED IN 126 COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES FOR THE YEAR 1948-49 AS ADDITIONS IN THE ANTICIPATED BUDGET AND 
REPLACEMENTS IF QUALIFIED TEACHERS ARE AVAILABLE 


Number to Number to 


be added be replaced 
Classification by type of N by antic- if qualified Total 
support and enrollment e ipated teachers are O8. 
budget available in 
1948-49 1948-49 
A. Non-public colleges and universities 
with enrollments of: 
O TORS OOM tamaric eee serene lates 28 53 838 I4I 
SOIBLOXE OOO nares Ae es cherie eaten 31 93 158 251 
TOOT and abovewrr nt. eee ees 19 166 142 308 
dP otal Mevet karts nonce oh ee ree 78 312 388 700 
B. Public colleges and universities with 
enrollments of: 
OILORTS COO Mrace mettre eames tape i cursos ume 16 159 go 249 
Ts OOLRLOR2, OOO nner ein cients cease ae 17 246 153 309 
2 OOMANGEADOVE An we Pinna ee on. 15 380 285 665 
fLotalmatanee cit ore ae cones 48 785 528 1,223 
Grands otalnr ss hn ee ncane 126 1,007 916 1,923 
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TABLE XII TABLE XIII 
THE Most Critical AREAS IN WHICH TEACHERS ENROLLMENTS IN GRADUATE PROGRAMS BEYOND 
ARE NEEDED REPORTED BY 177 COLLEGES MASTER’s LEVEL LEADING TO ADVANCED 
AND UNIVERSITIES DEGREES IN FIFTEEN INSTITUTIONS 
DURING THE First SEMESTER 
Areas Frequencies or TERM 1947-48 
GHEMISLTY AEs sites RU ER eae 70 Instructional areas Enrollments 
IBA SICS sectr teraretnrs ee mc eerie 68 —_—_— 
BIGOg yew ats. Lee che, oT 43 Physical'sciencesarts.0 ee ae 636 
HECONOIDICS eerie ue hie oe eee 30 Socialisciences 3... 502 caecet tne 396 
MatHeMALCs rs. on a eae ee Tree 30 Biological/sciences+a= sense ete ae 261 
Business Education. «0.5 20 i5 21 Englishes ce oercey. po aye nee I55 
IPSVCHOIO RY Mees fas noe bn A HNO 17 Languagest!. 3.3, so, eee ee 68 
Bnclish: saent, rey ti, tee 12 Mathematicsaiant 26. 34th toe 54 
Political Science: sceelsee foe II Fine: Artsip srw ita ene eee 33 
EIASCOLY Pats RHR. AaVat eee cee 9 
Physical Education «. 25... s.-<oenane 8 Total: Aeon eee 1,603 
Home Economitsey,. assets 7 SS 
SOCICIORY Ewes as eae a ane 7 
Courses in general education (Science 
and Social Sciencé))-Geeh.se aeons 7 
PRIOSOPAV Etc ccc: ot ioe ae ae 5 
Modern Language jxin jek ba cee ee 5 
Geography ayriiic. tie. chee Anos 4 
SPCOCI ann Ss cticascal nc. 5 eae 4 
UNSELONOMV i tere rin sires oy veue cee aie 3 
aN es. ees nN > SOREN, ickacaektae 
MVISISIC Fey ere acini sti sral stoi ow asevciera RN I 
otal acter nerreia oe sae 364 
TABLE XIV 
CHANGES IN PERSONNEL POLICIES AND PROCEDURES REPORTED BY 
177 INSTITUTIONS BECAUSE OF THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 
Changes 
Classification Replies 
Yes No 
A. Non-public colleges and universities with enrollments of: 
OUEORS OO necpetee ster for teste yatta a) hen erated eb ailevs ini one Stayer sca os sang", 30 20 pe) 
ROWALO EL OOO aia et cenNortee ty cztsn opener seekers ere ce serene ae 44 16 28 
TROOTAANGVADOVEa ara ratte eaten aceite ngse eae SlacereToe ovstsiels he 28 19 9 
4 OX Fe Sey oy RAO Odo CIC ere tein Ot Oe SRO eee ae 102 55 47 
B. Public colleges and universities with enrollments of: 
Sy ED FOG ns pt Og APO OPE CODIOG 07 POLICIES OGD OAD OG 22 12 be) 
Tploreht (10) Pere MAR GAG On AUOdD Oe 0000.00 OP OOD OO C 30 9 21 
PYorene Liw(el FIOM es dag. cnndoS OFC ORO nONI SON pORmEaeeD ane 23 16 7 
ANN EAS oi Se Ge eB ene Oc co-do 0 OOD O6 Dela Cec ROrr We 37 38 
Grandpwbotala tae cin sei ck eset cele cfec =eke sess i7/ 92 85 


ee ee 
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TABLE XV TABLE XVI 
MopIFICATIONS IN PERSONNEL POoLicres AND MODIFICATIONS IN PERSONNEL POLICIES AND 
PROCEDURES REPORTED BY THIRTY-SEVEN PROCEDURES REPORTED BY FIFTY-FIVE 
Pusiic COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES BECAUSE 
BECAUSE OF THE SHORTAGE OF OF THE SHORTAGE OF QUALIFIED 
QUALIFIED TEACHERS TEACHERS 
Modifications Frequencies Modifications Frequencies 
Lessened qualifications in selection of Qualifications lowered for initial em- 
RACE eae eters ots cress oer na II ployment... ar...acwcae ee roca 13 
Increased use of fellows and graduate Part time teaching staff............. 6 
aSsistantsirs.. ti case ae Ee 7 Temporary teachers employed....... 5 
Few instructors appointed with Ph.D.; Increased teaching load............. 4 
Few appointed to rank of assistant Minimum preparation lowered from 
professor who would ordinarily be an master’s degree to bachelor’s degree. 4 
INStLUCTOR et oes ee eee 6 Promising young instructors working 
Temporary assignments increased.... 5 One by Dc sersain ete aint 3 
High school teachers and professional Student assistants used in laboratory. 3 
personnel in region used part time.. 4 Disregard rank and salary in certain in- 
Removed disqualifications for married SlANICeEST HI. cere canes eee 3 
women, including wives of faculty... 4 Ph.D.’s replaced by some M.A.’s..... 3 
More fellows assigned resident teaching Retirementiage walvedur. sis anaee 2 
POSLUONS eterna cies se derbies eisai 3 Professional men of city used part time 2 
Used selected undergraduate students Secretarial help increased for faculty.. 2 
as laboratory assistants and readers. 3 Graduate assistants used............ 2 
Retirediteachersireturned ayers a 3 Salary adjustments ay vara 2 
Abandoned qualifications of rank and Administrator teachers.............. 2 
SAAT Yee ERP ed Ree eavctae eat oe rans 3 Studentshelpi-yway tance rae I 
Less insistence on advanced degrees for — 
temporary assignments............ 2 SRO tall <2 ae coewcyhtoncen ea akatoes tonsa 57 
Research staff assigned more teaching. 1 
Increased number of instructor level.. 1 
More sections assigned instructors.... 1 
Assignment of % overload with % in- 
GLEASeunapayotry emit ee ci I 
Selected seniors to teach in elementary 
COULSES a cater ete innate evatie 6 saa ne I 
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TABLE XVII 


PROBABILITY OF REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF TEACHING STAFF REPORTED BY 166 INSTITUTIONS 
IF ENROLLMENTS WERE CURTAILED 10 PERCENT OR 20 PERCENT 


Reduction if enrollment were cut 


Classification No. Io percent 20 percent 
Yes | No | Uncertain} Yes| No | Uncertain 
A. Non-public colleges and uni- 
versities with enrollments of: 
ONCOMS OOM fcr. area cc tanner ee 28 I 24 R II Il 6 
GOUNLOVE OOO lan ots ein. ete 45 2 42 I 19 18 8 
TOOL ang abOVers- wees oe ee 24 I 24 ° 15 6 4 
Motalek Bons see teas 07 4 go 4 45 35 18 
B. Public colleges and universities 
with enrollments of: 
OMtONL OOO Wein c ears oothn manent 21 2 18 I 12 7 2 
TOOTRCOT2, COO Nes ee tate ere or 2 19 ° II 6 4 
2,001 andlabOVe mane oer 27 I 22 4 18 6 5 
otal ts fetta hee eee 69 5 59 5 41 19 II 
Grand elotaleaeceen nee 166 9 149 9 86 54 29 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


Paut W. Harnty, Chairman 
Subcommittee on In-Service Training of Teachers 


UNDER the auspices of the Subcom- 
mittee on In-service Training of Teach- 
ers, four group discussion meetings 
were held as part of the Annual Meet- 
ing at Chicago, Wednesday evening, 
March 10, 1948. The following topics 
were discussed. 


Incentives which have stimulated 
in-service improvement. 

Organized devices for stimulating 
in-service growth. 

Improving intergroup relations as an 
example of in-service training. 

Practical aspects of in-service edu- 
cation. 


One of the most valuable features 
of these discussion groups was the con- 
tribution made by the classroom teach- 
ers who had been invited to attend. 
Although the chairmen, resource per- 
sons, and consultants took the lead in 
opening various topics of discussion, 
there was unusual participation from 
the audience. 

The following is a short summary 
of the discussion, point of view, and 
questions raised in the first and the 
fourth of the meetings indicated 
above. 


INCENTIVES WHICH HAVE STIMULATED 
IN-SERVICE IMPROVEMENT 


After introducing several teachers 
as part of the discussion panel, the 
chairman opened the subject of the 
evening by asking these pertinent 
questions. 


1. Should there be a requirement of profes- 
sional study to maintain the teacher on a 
salary schedule? 

2. Should there be a substitution of travel for 
self improvement for college credit? 

3. Should there be additional salaries for 
superior teachers? 


4. Does your school provide financial assist- 
ance to teachers who are studying a com- 
mon problem in summer sessions? 

5. Are your teachers released from classroom 
teaching for curriculum improvement? 

6. Is there a cooperative salary schedule de- 
veloped by the teachers, administration, 
and school board? 


The general discussion concerning 
the first question centered around the 
following points. 

1. Teachers do not'like to be forced to go to 

school at specific times. 

2. Teachers do not like to be restricted to 
certain fields because some would like to 
enrich their backgrounds by study in other 
departments. 

3. Teachers do not resent going to school, but 
would like to go any time within a certain 
period of years. 

4. There was some discussion of allowing 
credit for community service, but it was 
also mentioned that the most effective 
community service is rendered by people 
who are not motivated by the prospect of 
receiving any particular credit. 


In considering whether superior 
teachers should receive additional sal- 
ary, there seemed to be agreement con- 
cerning the difficulties in rating teach- 
ers or in using a plan which would be 
effective in locating teachers eligible to 
receive a merit increase in salary. It 
was stated that administrators are not 
capable of judging the merit of teach- 
ers because of (1) insufficient contacts, 
(2) suspicions aroused by fellow teach- 
ers, and (3) clash of personalities. 
There was a feeling that recognition or 
credit should be given for curriculum 
development, writing textbooks, and 
similar service based upon the assump- 
tion that the teacher has improved in 
service by engaging in these activities. 

Those present felt that in most 
schools the question of the merit sys- 
tem is taboo. Where it has been at- 
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tempted, teachers ask that it be ad- 
ministered on a cooperative basis and 
through individual conferences. A great 
majority of the teachers feel that the 
merit system is the worst thing that 
can happen for the morale of the staff 
with resulting bad influences on the 
pupils. 

“What incentives make good teach- 
ers?”’ was discussed as follows: 


1. Teachers’ pride can be stimulated by proper 
leadership, talks with other teachers, and 
some recognition by people in the commu- 
nity. 

2. Money is not the main incentive. 

3. Each teacher is an individual problem in 
himself and needs different stimulation and 
motivation. 

4. Teachers should meet with community 
leaders on school problems to get their 
reaction to what can be done on the ques- 
tions that are to be solved. 

5. Teachers should be placed on committees 
with other teachers from other schools and 
other grade levels in order to get a perspec- 
tive of the problems from a different point 
of view. 

6. Teachers should not strive for in-service 
training as an end in itself but should use 
it as an instrument for improving services 
to pupils. 


The responsibility of the adminis- 
tration for developing the proper atti- 
tudes of the staff was presented, with 
the following conclusions: 


1. The administration should make teachers 
aware of many problems needing solution. 

2. Teachers want to feel important in the 
development of the philosophies of the 
school. When this is true the incentive will 
be created. 

3. Teachers want to have a feeling of partner- 
ship in solving the problems of the school. 

4. Teachers feel that counseling of themselves 
by the administrators should be a contin- 
uous process throughout the year. 

5. Teachers feel that poor teachers can be 
greatly improved by proper counseling and 
encouragement by the administration and 
not by the teachers’ efforts alone. 


In the final summary it was empha- 
sized that the burden of leadership 
falls back on the administration; that 
proper approach is more important 
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than artificial incentives; that a sense 
of security by teachers should be pro- 
tected; and that a good single salary 
schedule is important here. 


PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF IN- 
SERVICE EDUCATION 


The discussion of this topic centered 
around the following ten questions, 
which had been collected by mail by 
the chairman: 


1. How should an in-service program be 
inaugurated? 

2. Who should inaugurate the program? 

3. How far should the administrator lead? 

4. How should techniques of group action 
be developed? 

5. What are some common problems that 
are not easily recognized? 

6. What are some of the most effective pro- 
grams of in-service education? 

7. How can you stimulate teachers who are 
perfectly satisfied? 

8. How can you keep the “self-satisfied” 
from knifing the program? 

9. How and when should the administrator 


withdraw? 

10. How and by whom is the program to be 
evaluated? 

In-service training was defined 


broadly by the group as “any pro- 
cedure or activity which brings about 
growth in one’s teaching, i.e. summer 
school, workshops, study groups, con- 
ferences, or visits to other teachers.” 

The discussion of the inauguration 
of an in-service program revealed two 
distinct points of view. There were 
those administrators who felt that such 
a program should be conceived and put 
into operation by the principal or super- 
intendent. On the other hand, there 
were those who believed that if the 
proper atmosphere of democracy pre- 
vailed, teachers would bring to the 
attention of the staff the problems that 
arise from their intimate contacts with 
the learners, or ideas gathered from 
other sources worthy of staff considera- 
tion. 

The assembled principals were inter- 
ested in trying to determine how they 
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can function most effectively in an in- 
service program. The stimulation of 
individuals in the staff through recog- 
nition of meritorious service, confer- 
ences relative to problems known to be 
of interest to the individual teacher, 
visits to schools having outstanding 
programs with expenses paid, and 
sending staff members to educational 
conferences was suggested as an ap- 
propriate activity for the adminis- 
trator. The following statement indi- 
cates a good approach: “If there is a 
margin of difference between where 
your department is and where you 
want it to be, there is work to be done.” 
Other leads suggested by the group 
were the analysis of teacher back- 
ground as a clue to interests, follow- 
up studies of graduates as a source of 
problems, and a direct study of educa- 
tional needs of employees in local busi- 
nesses. 

As a means of promoting the spread 
of ideas, once germinated, small group 
meetings, or dinners, were recom- 
mended. This is in keeping with a later 
suggestion that, as a usual thing, 
groups should be allowed to form in 
accordance with interests rather than 
that all teachers should be expected to 
work on one problem. It was pointed 
out that activity toward meeting dem- 
onstrated needs is contagious among 
faculty members, especially if oppor- 
tunities for them to participate in 
faculty meetings and group discussions 
are provided. 

Out of the above discussion came 
the suggestion that possibly adminis- 
trators underestimate teachers’ ability 
to generalize educational needs from 
their many daily observations of stu- 
dents. The fact that teachers, having 
direct contact with many students 
daily, are in a vantage point was 
stressed. The administrator may lose 
heavily in teacher interest and growth 
unless it is regularly demonstrated that 
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staff suggestions will have a clear 
channel to action. 

A number of valuable suggestions, 
incidental in nature, were dropped as 
the meeting progressed. In general, it 
was felt that college credit was not a 
necessary part of the in-service pro- 
gram, although in some cases the work 
provides an excellent basis for credit. 
The importance of getting teachers to 
work together on problems of the 
school was repeated from time to time. 
In some schools, a portion of the time 
for each faculty meeting is allocated to 
the teachers to present problems, sug- 
gestions, or reports on efforts under 
way. Through cooperative effort, 
teachers come to recognize the ability 
of their colleagues and are stimulated 
in the direction of growth. 

The provision of time for such dis- 
cussions and cooperative activities as 
are implied above is an important 
matter that must be worked out. For 
instance, one plan provides for early 
dismissal one afternoon each week. 
With adequate information to parents, 
this arrangement enables teachers to 
do a certain amount of profitable plan- 
ning. Another plan currently favored 
provides eleven months of employment 
with the summer months devoted to 
cooperative planning and to the solu- 
tion of problems unsolved in the busy 
winter. 

The organization of the entire staff 
into working groups is desirable and is 
accomplished through a planning com- 
mittee. Special resource people are 
provided as needed throughout the 
year. It was pointed out that in a few 
places small schools cooperate to form 
extension groups for college credit, and 
study the current problems of their 
schools in this manner. 

A question was raised about how to 
get a group of teachers to carry on 
studies of a non-credit nature without 
complete planning by the adminis- 
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trator. It was pointed out that in one 
specific situation the administrator 
merely became a member of the group. 
It has been found that a group of teach- 
ers learns through experience how to 
work together. Early efforts are ram- 
bling in contrast with later procedures 
which tend to drive toward completion 
of tasks. 

It was brought out that the admin- 
istrator must have absolute confidence 
in group action. If this is not the case, 
he immediately experiences a feeling of 
insecurity upon turning a problem 
over to his staff. This in turn detracts 
from the effectiveness of the program 
and may cause its complete collapse. 
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The best policy for the adminis- 
trator seems to be to remain somewhat 
in the background, making a quiet ap- 
praisal of the action of the staff as it 
progresses. He may sense unsound pro- 
posals and raise questions at appro- 
priate points to bring about reconsider- 
ation of them. 

The subject of evaluation was dis- 
cussed briefly, the principal contribu- 
tion being the emphasis given to the 
importance of the high school student 
body in this process. Students will give 
much help along this line when an op- 
portunity for them to react to the 
various outcomes of in-service profes- 
sional effort is provided. 


REPORT OF THE SELF-STUDY SURVEY OF GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES IN NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION HIGH 
SCHOOLS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1947-48 


Subcommittee on Guidance} 


THE Subcommittee on Guidance of 
the Commission on Research and 
Service was appointed in the autumn 
of 1946. Its major objective for the 
school year 1946-47 was to stimulate 
further the development and appraise- 
ment of existing guidance and counsel- 
ing programs in the North Central 
Association high schools. 

To help achieve this aim, the sub- 
committee prepared a written report 
embodying the characteristics (mini- 
mum and extended) of a high school 
guidance and counseling program. A 
descriptior of this report was presented 
to the Commission on Research and 
Service in March, 1947. The detailed 
report entitled “Characteristics of a 
High School Guidance and Counseling 
Program” appears in the NortTH 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY 
for October, 1947. 

To continue a stimulation of the 
North Central high schools to appraise 
and develop their existing guidance 
and counseling programs, the subcom- 
mittee was authorized to conduct a 
study of such programs during the 
school year 1947-48. 


PROCEDURE 


Plan for conducting the study.—The 
different phases of the plan followed 


1 The members of the Subcommittee on Guid- 
ance are: J. Fred Murphy, Assistant Superin- 
tendent in Charge of Counseling Services, In- 
dianapolis Public Schools, Chairman; J. G. 
Bryan, Director of Secondary Education, Kansas 
City Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Professor Clifford Erickson, Director of Guidance 
and Counseling Institute, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan; Dr. M. W. Stout, 
Assistant Professor and Principal of the Univer- 
sity High School, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 


by the subcommittee in conducting the 
study were: 


1. To formulate a Self-Study Guide 
which could be used by each high 
school in studying its own guid- 
ance activities and practices. The 
Self-Study Guide was so prepared 
that each of fifteen important 
characteristics in a guidance and 
counseling program was described 
ona five-point scale, progressively 
arranged from an inadequate to 
an extended or potential optimum 
practice and activity. Each high 
school was encouraged to indicate 
the point on each of the five-point 
scales which best described its 
own practice or activity. 

2. To prepare an abbreviated writ- 
ten summary of the characteris- 
tics in a high school guidance and 
counseling program based on the 
detailed description used for the 
report in the NoRTH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY for 
October, 1947. 

3. To send to each member high 
school of the North Central Asso- 
ciation with its inventory blank 
in the autumn of 1947 the follow- 
ing materials: (a) the summary 
description of the characteristics 
of a high school guidance and 
counseling program, (b) two cop- 
ies of the Self-Study Guide, and 
(c) suggested directions for com- 
pleting and returning to the sub- 
committee one copy of the Self- 
Study Guide. 

4. To stimulate each high school to 
conduct its own self-study of its 
program of guidance services. 
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5. To tabulate each completed Self- 
Study Guide received by the sub- 
committee not later than De- 
cember I, 1947. 

6. To interpret the final compila- 
tions of data obtained from the 
tabulations of the returned Self- 
Study Guides. 

7. To present a report of the findings 
of the study to the Commission 
on Research and Service at the 
Annual Meeting of the North 
Central Association, March 8-12, 
1948. 

8. To have a written report of the 
study published in the NortH 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUAR- 
TERLY. 


Each of the steps was completed 
prior to the Annual Meeting in March, 
1948. The Self-Study Guides were pre- 
pared by the subcommittee and dis- 
tributed to the high schools by each 
state chairman. The high school prin- 
cipals returned the Self-Study Guides 
to the Subcommittee on Guidance. 
By December 1, 1947, 2,312 Self-Study 
Guides had been received by the sub- 
committee from 3,040 high schools 
which comprised the total membership 
of the Association at that time. This 
constituted a return of 76.1 percent, of 
which 2,177, or 94.1 percent were us- 
able in making tabulations. The Self- 
Study Guides returned from Montana 
were not usable because the method 
followed in distributing and completing 
the scales was different from that fol- 
lowed in the other nineteen states. 

Tabulation of the Self-Study Guides. 
—The following procedure was ad- 
hered to in tabulating the returns: 


1. The Self-Study Guides returned 
by the high school principals were 
first arranged by states. 

2. The respective state returns were 
then distributed according to the 
sizes of the schools reporting, as 


follows: 0-299, 300-499, and 500 
or more (Table I). 


. All Self-Study Guides which had 


been checked by high school 
principals on each of the fifteen 
scales at the point which best de- 
scribed the local activity or prac- 
tice, were tabulated on the fol- 
lowing bases: 

a. Ratings on each of the fifteen 
guidance characteristics for all 
high schools (2,177) by each 
state and by each of the three 
enrollment groupings (Table 
VI). 

b. Ratings on each of the fifteen 
guidance characteristics for all 
private and parochial high 
schools by each of the enroll- 
ment groupings (Table VII). 

c. Total frequencies of ratings on 
each of the fifteen guidance 
characteristics for all high 
schools by the three enrollment 
groupings but irrespective of 
states (Table II). 

d. Total frequencies and _per- 
centages of ratings on each of 
the fifteen guidance character- 
istics for all high schools 
(Table ITI). 

Percentages of ratings on each of 
the fifteen guidance character- 
istics for all high schools 
(Table IV). 


. Composite ratings on each of the 


fifteen guidance characteristics 
for all high schools and by enroll- 
ment groupings (0-299, 300-499, 
and 500 or more) were used as 
bases for determining the 25th, 
goth (median), and 75th per- 
centiles on each scale (Table V). 


. Composite ratings on each of the 


fifteen guidance characteristics 
for all high schools and by enroll- 
ment groupings (0-299, 300-499, 
and 500 or more) were used for 
developing the profiles which con- 
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. Role of Guidance Services 


. Information About Pupils 


. Information About Pupils 


. Role of Guidance Services 
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. Organizing and Administering the Program 


. Counseling Services 


. Role of the Teacher 
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TABLE I 
TotaL NuMBER oF SELF-Stupy GuIDES RETURNED FROM SCHOOLS 
IN TWENTY STATES FOR TABULATION PuRPOSES* 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
0-299 300-499 500 or more Total 
STATES 
Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- 

ber ber ber ber ber ber ber ber 

Ret Usable | Ret Usable | Ret. | Usable Ret. | Usable 
PATIZONA eee oer 18 18 9 6 6 6 33 30 
IAT KANSAS east). 23 20 10 10 II iG 44 41 
Colorado eke eam ot a 30 26 10 10 15 14 55 50 
Illinois Be Dave A Raat 194 185 72 69 116 III 382 365 
diana nce « 54 53 37 36 69 67 160 156 
MO Wanna ee ete ih 78 76 31 30 25 25 134 131 
IKaaSaS teenie ion 110 102 I5 14 22 22 147 138 
Michigantpes. a0: 50 48 44 42 76 70 170 160 
Minnesota’.............. .; 27 23 23 23 32 Bn 82 77 
MASSOUD ree ea 80 67 40 38 49 44 169 149 
Montanatsa sere tt Not tabulated 
Nebraskan cee. 103 98 14 14 12 12 129 12 
New Mexico........ 19 19 13 13 7 7 39 39 
North Dakota...... 27 27 4 4 2 2 33 33 
Gears actrees Soower 133 121 84 77 125 117 342 315 
Oklahoman. ese 37 35 19 19 15 14 71 68 
South Dakota....... 31 30 7 7 2 2 40 39 
West Virginia....... 30 27 38 33 46 42 114 102 
WASCOnSIMG ype reer: 35 32 32 20 72 70 139 131 
Wivomingy-. tiecasta 21 21 3 3 5 5 29 29 

pOtalse rescence TELOME| EL O25 505 477 707 672 CIES OA eae) 


* If each of the fifteen scales had been checked by the high school principal, the Self-Study Guide was 


designated as usable. 


**k Method followed in checking the scales deviated from the method followed in the other nineteen 
states. Therefore, Self-Study Guides received from Montana were not used in the study. 


tain the 25th, soth (median), and 
75th percentiles (Figure 1). 


INTERPRETATION OF DATA 


Twenty-three hundred and twelve 
principals of the 3,040 high schools in 
the North Central Association returned 
the Self-Study Guides for tabulation 
by December 1, 1947. Seventy-six out 
of every one hundred high school 
principals returned the guides; ninety- 
four out of every one hundred guides 
returned had each of the fifteen char- 
acteristics checked in terms of local 
practices and activities. Thus, a very 
high percentage of the guides was not 


only returned, but was usable. 

Seventy-one and eight tenths per- 
cent of the high schools having enroll- 
ments ranging from o-299 returned 
the guides, as did 79.7 percent of those 
ranging from 300-499, and 80.6 per- 
cent of those in the highest bracket, 
namely, 500 or more. 

Forty-seven and two tenths percent 
of the usable guides for tabulation 
were received from the smallest group 
(0-299), 21.9 percent from the largest 
(soo or more). Table I presents the 
number of Self-Study Guides returned 
and usable. 

Table II shows the total frequency 
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. Organizing and Administering 
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. Role of the Teacher 


Community Resources and the 
Program 


Counseling Services 


Placement and Follow-Up 


Special Studies 


Organizing and Administering 


the Program 


Counseling Services 


TABLE II 


ToTAL FREQUENCY OF RATINGS ON EACH OF THE FIFTEEN GUIDANCE CHARACTERISTICS 
AS REPORTED BY SCHOOLS IN NINETEEN STATES 
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RATINGS 
ENROLL- 
AN d : Ak d F 
MENT Inade- Bec atial Essential Optimum Optimum Total 
quate Practice | Practice | Program Program 
o to 299 9 291 415 261 §2 1,028 
300 to 499 4 115 185 152 21 477 
500 plus 5 107 228 207 65 672 
Total 18 513 8238 680 138 25177 
o to 299 65 612 315 215 121 1,028 
300 to 409 23 126 140 121 67 477 
500 plus 20 125 190 189 148 672 
Total 108 563 645 525 336 2,177 
© to 299 II 99 373 250 205 1,028 
300 to 499 6 27 I4I 121 182 ATT 
500 plus 6 29 149 163 325 672 
Total 23 I55 663 534 802 2,177 
© to 299 61 90 356 349 172 1,028 
300 to 409 15 31 139 172 120 477 
500 plus 17 21 145 241 248 672 
Total 93 142 640 702 540 2,177 
© to 209 78 160 420 296 65 1,028 
300 to 499 21 57 204 101 34 477 
500 plus 14 28 233 282 115 672 
Total 113 245 866 739 214 2,177 
o to 290 117 05 446 264 106 1,028 
300 to 499 33 34 189 163 58 477 
500 plus 32 38 241 251 IIo 672 
Total 182 167 876 678 274 2,177 
o to 299 51 365 380 183 49 1,028 
300 to 499 12 142 176 118 29 A477 
500 plus 13 80 220 238 121 672 
Total 76 587 776 539 199 2,177 
o to 299 6 66 502 205 159 1,028 
300 to 499 2 31 211 161 72 ahi) 
500 plus 2 46 275 266 83 72 
Total Io 143 983 722 314 2,077 
© to 299 37 223 483 230 55 1,028 
300 to 499 27 83 220 115 32 477 
500 plus 23 105 280 190 14 672 
Total 87 4II 983 535 161 277 
© to 299 167 325 380 128 28 1,028 
300 to 499 55 144 170 89 19 477 
500 plus 56 153 241 168 54 672 
Total 278 622 791 385 10I 2,177 
o to 299 65 224 439 259 41 1,028 
300 to 499 19 82 179 161 36 477 
500 plus Io 54 214 271 123 672 
Total 04 360 832 691 200 2,177 
© to 299 123 178 469 185 73 1,028 
300 to 499 28 47 204 127 71 477 
500 plus 25 49 252 167 179 672 
Total 176 274 925 479 323 2,177 
© to 299 171 221 391 199 46 1,028 
300 to 499 59 93 164 13I 30 477 
500 plus 44 Ill 240 220 51 672 
Total 274 425 801 550 127 2,177 
© to 299 204 384 300 I12 28 1,028 
300 to 499 68 173 156 7° Io 477 
500 plus 71 185 225 145 46 672 
Total 343 742 681 327 84 2,177 
° to 299 56 199 439 238 96 1,028 
300 to 499 17 69 186 144 61 477 
500 plus 13 58 200 237 164 672 


otal 
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of ratings on each of the fifteen guid- 
ance characteristics submitted by 
schools in the three enrollment groups 
indicated above. In this table each 
characteristic appears as an abbre- 
viated description of the detailed item 
on the Self-Study Guide. This table 
contains the basic data used in prepar- 
ing Tables III, IV, and V, and Figure 1. 

Tables III, IV, and V and Figure 1 
reveal certain general facts about the 
guidance practices and activities of the 
high schools in the North Central 
Association which responded to this 
inquiry. 

1. Three out of four high schools 
have reached at least the mini- 
mum or essential practice when 
all fifteen characteristics are 
considered together. 

2. Thirty-nine and five tenths per- 
cent of the high schools are mov- 
ing toward, or have reached, the 
extended or potential optimum 
practice or activity when all 
fifteen characteristics are con- 
sidered together. 

3. The least adequate guidance 
practice or activity was the staff 
study and development of per- 
tinent local principles and prac- 
tices. More than one-half of the 
high schools indicated less than 
an essential or minimum prac- 
tice in local staff participation 
in the organization and admin- 
istration of the program. 

4. The characteristic of the guid- 
ance and counseling program 
which was to be developed as an 
extended or potential optimum 
practice or activity in most high 
schools related to the provision 
whereby each teacher was en- 
couraged to use the complete 
minimum essential information 
about each of his pupils. Thirty- 
six and eight-tenths percent of 
the schools indicated the extend- 
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ed or potential optimum prac- 
tice in this characteristic. 

5. An increase in the efficiency of 
guidance practices and activi- 
ties is identified with the size of 
the high school. Table V and 
Figure 1 indicate the tendency of 
the guidance activities and prac- 
tices to skew progressively to the 
right in efficiency as the schools 
increase in size. 

6. More than 50 percent of the 
high schools rated themselves 
beyond the essential practice on 
only two characteristics. 

7. At least 50 percent of the high 
schools rated themselves at the 
essential or above guidance prac- 
tice on all fifteen characteristics. 

8. On the fifteen different char- 
acteristics, from 29.4 to 45.3 per- 
cent of the high schools rated 
themselves at the essential or 
minimum guidance practice. 

9. Two out of three high schools 
deviated from the essential or 
minimum guidance practice on 
the basis of composite ratings 
for all fifteen characteristics by 
all high schools. 

1o. On the basis of composite rat- 
ings for all fifteen guidance char- 
acteristics by all high schools, 6 
percent of the high schools indi- 
cate an inadequate practice; 
37.1 percent, the essential or 
minimum practice; and 12.7 
percent, the extended or poten- 
tial optimum practice. 


The important specific facts revealed 
in Tables III, IV, and V and in Figure 
1 relate to the following phases of the 
guidance and counseling program, 
namely, philosophy or point of view, 
information about pupils, organization 
and administration of the program, 
counseling services, the role of the 
teacher, community resources and 
placement and follow-up. 
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Point of view—The high schools of 
the North Central Association have 
given some thought to the role of guid- 
ance services as indicated by the re- 
sponses to Item 1 of the Self-Study 
Guide. The schools indicate that they 
are making progress but have not at- 
tained optimum goals. Only o.g per- 
cent of the schools think that their 
point of view or philosophy of guid- 
ance is inadequate and only 6.3 per- 
cent indicate that they have attained 
the desired or optimum position. A 
large proportion of the schools (92.8 
percent) cluster at or on either side of 
the minimum or essential practice. 
There is more homogeneity of point of 
view relative to guidance services than 
homogeneity of practice. 

Information about pupils —Among 
the fifteen characteristics of a high 
school guidance and counseling pro- 
gram which were listed on the Self- 
Study Guide, two relate to informa- 
tion about pupils. These are described 
in Items 2 and 3. Item 2 relates to the 
amount and type of information which 
is secured about each pupil and the 
extent to which it is made a matter of 
record. Item 3 relates to the extent 
to which recorded information about 
pupils is made available for use by 
teachers. 

In Table III (Item 2), 645 of the 
2,177 schools, or 29.6 percent, indicate 
minimum or essential practice with 
respect to the amount and type of in- 
formation secured about pupils, while 
861 or 39.5 percent indicate a practice 
at or approaching the potential opti- 
mum program. The number (108) in- 
dicating an inadequate practice is 5 
percent of the schools reporting. In 
terms of the number of schools rating 
their practice at or approaching the 
potential optimum, the amount and 
type of information about pupils ranks 
eighth among the fifteen characteris- 
tics of a high school guidance and 
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counseling program. This is indicated 
in Table IV. Median practice with 
reference to this characteristic is at 
point 2.65 on the five-point scale. Prac- 
tice for the 25th percentile of schools 
is at point 1.77, and for the 75th per- 
centile it is at point 3.60 (Table V and 
Figure 1). 

With respect to the characteristic 
described in Item 3, the extent to which 
information about pupils is made avail- 
able to teachers, the practice is better 
than that in the case of the type of in- 
formation secured. Table IV shows 
that this characteristic ranks first 
among the fifteen in practice. The me- 
dian practice is at point 3.63 on the 
five-point scale (Table V and Figure 
1), while the 75th percentile indicates a 
practice at point 4.32 and the 25th 
percentile at point 2.55. Only twenty- 
three, or 1.1 percent of the schools indi- 
cate inadequate practice while 802, or 
36.8 percent indicate potential opti- 
mum practice. When the number ap- 
proaching the optimum is added to 
the optimum, the resultant figure 
(1,336) becomes impressive and repre- 
sents 61.3 percent of the 2,177 schools 
in question. 

Organizing and administering the 
guidance program.—Fifty-nine and 
eight-tenths percent of the 2,177 high 
schools report that the person in 
charge of the guidance program had 
more than the minimum training nec- 
essary to direct a good program. 

Item 4 (Table III) shows that 24.8 
percent of the schools indicate that the 
person in charge considers guidance a 
vital part of the school program; that 
he is well prepared in psychology, men- 
tal hygiene and character education; 
that he has a thorough and sympa- 
thetic understanding of, and an ability 
to work with, adolescents; that he 
knows working conditions, require- 
ments, opportunities, and training for 
various occupations; that he has skill 
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in use and interpretation of tests; and 
that he has made an extensive study 
of guidance as a factor in the educa- 
tional program. 

Of the schools shown in Table III, 
10.8 percent report that their respec- 
tive guidance leaders have less than the 
described minimum or essential train- 
ing. Four and three-tenths percent in- 
dicate the person in charge has had no 
formal preparation for guidance work. 

Item 5 (Table III) shows that 39.8 
percent of the 2,177 high schools re- 
port a minimum program of guidance 
using some of the teachers. Counselors 
are provided, but inadequately so. 
Agencies, such as the home room, are 
used to some extent. Forty-two and 
seven tenths percent indicate that 
they have more than the minimum 
practice while 9.8 percent have an ex- 
tended or optimum program. The 
schools in the latter group report a 
carefully planned program of guidance 
in which all staff members are used to 
the extent of their ability and each 
knows his place in the whole plan. 
Fulltime counselors are provided in 
the ratio of one for each five hundred 
pupils. Adequate consultation service 
is also available for assistance in deal- 
ing with special problems. 

Eight and four tenths percent of the 
2,177 schools had no in-service guidance 
training programs for teachers (Item 
6, Table III). This was true in 11 per- 
cent of the small, in 7 percent of the 
medium, and in 5 percent of the large 
schools. Seven and seven-tenths per- 
cent of the schools rated themselves 
above an inadequate program but less 
than the minimum or essential prac- 
tice. Forty and two tenths percent of 
the schools reported that they were at 
the level of minimum or essential prac- 
tice on.this characteristic. This means 
an attempt is made to give information 
to the members of the staff although 
there is no organized program for doing 
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so. Forty-three and seven-tenths per- 
cent of the schools rated themselves 
above the minimum program. Twelve 
and six-tenths percent have well 
planned in-service training programs. 
Faculty meetings, discussion groups, 
and individual conferences are devoted 
to this topic. Adequate reading mate- 
rials are put in the hands of the staff 
and summer school courses in guidance 
are strongly recommended. 

Only 18.9 percent of the respondent 
schools indicated that they have more 
than the minimum or essential prac- 
tice in regard to the appraisal of the 
guidance program (Item 14). Table 
III also shows that in only 3.9 percent 
of the schools has the optimum program 
been reached. In the optimum program 
the staff studies and develops a list of 
guidance practices beyond the basic 
elements; studies are made to deter- 
mine successes and failures of the 
guidance and counseling program; 
pupil reactions to guidance services are 
used in an appraisement, and parents 
and other citizens of the community 
understand and cooperate with the 
school in development of the guidance 
services. 

Thirty-one and three-tenths percent 
of the 2,177 schools indicated that they 
fulfill the minimum requirements of 
Item 14 while 49.8 percent are below 
the essential characteristics. Fifteen 
and eight tenths percent rated them- 
selves at the inadequate level. They 
have not appraised the aims, practices 
and outcomes of their guidance and 
counseling programs. 

Counseling services-—Three of the 
fifteen items on the self-inventory deal 
with some phase of counseling. For 
instance, Item 7 considers the extent 
to which the counseling service is care- 
fully organized. Item 11 is concerned 
with the counseling of pupils moving 
from one school to another. Item 15 
is concerned with the help given pupils 
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in making their future plans. 

The distribution of the schools’ re- 
sponses on these three items is as fol- 
lows: 


Organized plan for counseling......... 
Orientation<counséling. 3... 3200 4. 
Future planning a... ..%..2s a oe os 


These responses indicate that the 
school administrators think that they 
are doing the best counseling in the 
area of educational and vocational 
planning. The next best counseling 
involves orientation and “bridging the 
gap” activities. Moreover, these school 
administrators are seemingly least sat- 
isfied with the extent to which their 
counseling services are planned and 
organized. 

Nearly one-fourth (23.4 percent) of 
the schools rate their counseling serv- 
ices as below the essential or minimum 
level. Only a few more than one-third 
(37.3 percent) of the schools are at the 
minimum or essential level, whereas 
more than one-third (39.3 percent) 
rate themselves as above that level of 
achievement. 

Role of the teacher—Item 8 and 
Item g relate to the role of the teacher 
in the program of guidance and coun- 
seling. The former indicates the extent 
to which teachers utilize guidance op- 
portunities which are inherent in the 
classroom instructional situation. The 
latter describes the extent to which 
classroom teachers contribute to cur- 
riculum revision in terms of studied 
pupil needs. 

Table III (Item 8) shows that in 
only ten (0.5 percent) of the 2,177 
schools do the classroom teachers as- 
sume no responsibility for the guidance 
and counseling of their pupils. In con- 
trast, 998, or 45.3 percent, of the schools 
show that classroom teachers recog- 
nize the inherent potentialities for 
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guidance and counseling in classroom 
situations and utilize these as oppor- 
tunity arises. Close to one-half of the 
schools (1,036 or 47.6 percent) indicate 


Below Above 
Minimum Minimum 
hs Cameos Boe 80-575 33-8% 
SiR Se. eS ak ae 20.9 40.9 
e. att ee Soe 19.0 43.1 


that their practice is at or approaching 
the extended program. This character- 
istic in practice ranks third among the 
fifteen (Table IV). The median prac- 
tice for Item 8 is at point 2.95 on the 
five-point scale, while the 25th per- 
centile of schools is at point 2.40 and 
the 75th percentile is at point 3.68 
(Table V and Figure 1). 

The extent to which teachers partic- 
ipate in curriculum revision is revealed 
in Table III (Item 9). In 983 or, 45.1 
percent, of the 2,177 respondent schools 
teachers constantly contribute sug- 
gestions for revision of the curriculum 
in terms of studied pupil needs, while 
in only eighty-seven, or 4 percent, do 
the teachers operate within the frame- 
work of an established curriculum 
which is accepted by them. According 
to the ratings, 696 schools, or 32 per- 
cent, are at or approaching the poten- 
tial optimum practice with respect to 
this characteristic. The 25th percentile 
of the schools indicates a practice at 
point 2.05 on the five-point scale; the 
5oth percentile at point 2.60; and the 
75th percentile at point 3.28 (Table V 
and Figure 1). In practice this char- 
acteristic ranks twelfth among the 
fifteen (Table IV). 

Community resources——One of the 
fifteen items on the Self-Study Guide 
relates to the use of community re- 
sources in a guidance and counseling 
program. Four hundred and eighty-six 
of the 2,177 high schools report that 
community resources are used beyond 
the minimum practice as described in 
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TABLE IV 
TOTAL PERCENTAGES OF RATINGS ON EACH OF THE FIFTEEN GUIDANCE 
CHARACTERISTICS FOR 2,177 HiGH SCHOOLS 
PERCENTAGES 
CHARACTERISTICS 
I 2 3 4 5 

Top Role Guidancerservicess...7 teen... toe -9 23.6 38.0 Qhick 6.3 
Zee InLOrmationeA DOU tal UpLS pasemep ac nieeorerstsloie ors 5.0 25.9 29.6 24.1 15.4 
3- Information About Pupils................. ToL ied 30.5 24.5 36.8 
4. Role‘of Guidance Services. .......006.-.5 0. 4.3 6.5 29.4 35.0 24.8 
5. Organizing and Administering the Program... Be Toes 39.8 33-9 9.8 
6. Organizing and Administering the Program... 8.4 Ou) 40.2 31.1 12.6 
7 @COUNSElING SCEVICESHin nnn nce eel eaters BeS 27.0 B5e7 24.7 Q.I 
Sr OlesOnthe sleaCheneeics welvace rmbt teleds om & 6.6 Ase Bona 14.4 
Omnole ofthe Teacher erat are ee ese. ie 4.0 18.9 ASex 24.6 Tink 
10. Community Resources and the Program.... 12.8 28.6 36.3 Ge) 4.6 
Sie COUNSELING GELVICESE). ceminnnte sano Sse ore 4.4 16.5 38.2 Bre7 9.2 
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Item 10. This is 22.3 percent of the 
schools. 

Forty-one and four-tenths percent 
indicate that they fall below the mini- 
mum or essential practice in using 
community resources. One out of eight 
schools has not surveyed, analyzed, 
and coordinated the community re- 
sources with the guidance and counsel- 
ing program. 

According to the ratings, the 25th 
percentile of the schools indicates a 
practice at point 1.43 on the five-point 
scale; the soth percentile at point 2.24; 
and the 75th percentile at point 2.93 
(Table V and Figure 1). 

Placement and follow-up.—Two of 
the fifteen items pertain to the place- 
ment and follow-up characteristics of a 


high school guidance and counseling 
program. Item 12 considers the extent 
to which a placement service was or- 
ganized within the school; and Item 13, 
the extent to which a planned program 
of studies was developed to meet local 
needs. 

The chart at the bottom of this page 
shows the distribution of the schools’ 
responses on these two items. 

These data show that school admin- 
istrators think they have better place- 
ment services than planned programs 
of conducting pertinent studies. 

According to the ratings, the 25th 
percentile of the schools indicate their 
placement service activity to be at 
point 2.10 on the five-point scale; the 
soth percentile at point 2.69; and the 


Schools have a planned program to help in placing pupils 


ANGISCHOOl-lEAVELSon 6 caine oes 


Schools have a planned program for making studies which 


relate to adjustment of pupils and school-leavers....... 


Below Above 
Minimum Minimum 
Secs OE bi kate 20.7% 36.8% 
224 31.1 
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TABLE V 


TWENTY-FIFTH, FIFTIETH, AND SEVENTY-F1irTH PERCENTILE RATINGS ON EACH OF THE 
FIFTEEN CHARACTERISTICS OF A HicH ScHOoL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING PROGRAM 
ARRANGED BY ENROLLMENT AND FOR ALL (2,177) HicH SCHOOLS 


25th soth Percentile A 
CHARACTERISTICS ENROLLMENT Percentile (Median) 75th Percentile 

1. Role of Guidance Services 0-290 1.85 2.52 3.21 
300-409 2.00 2.65 nes 
500 plus 2.24 2.98 3.61 
All 2.01 2.67 3.40 
2. Information About Pupils 0-209 1.62 2.43 3-37 
300-499 1.76 2.04 3.57 
sooprus 2.12 3.00 3.890 
1.77 2.65 3.60 
3. Information About Pupils 0-299 2.30 3.12 4.13 
300-499 2.61 3.53 4.34 
soe us 2.89 3-93 4.48 
2.55 3-63 4.32 
4. Role of Guidance Services 0-299 2.30 3.02 3-76 
300-499 2.53 hee 4.01 
500 plus 2.90 3.63 4.32 
All 2.48 3.28 3-99 
5. Organizing and Administering the 0-299 2.04 2.64 2535 
Program 300-409 2.20 2.79 3-47 
segue 2.54 3.22 3.81 
1 B.a2 2.84 3-55 
6. Organizing and Administering the 0-209 2.10 2.68 3-43 
Program 300-499 2.28 2.91 3.62 
500 plus 2.41 3.10 2077 
All 2.22 2.84 3.60 
7. Counseling Services 0-209 1.56 2.26 2.03 
300-409 1.76 2.48 3.24 
500 plus 2.34 3.10 3.80 
All 1.80 2.55 3-35 
8. Role of the Teacher 0-209 2.37 2.88 3.67 
300-499 2.41 2.07 3-71 
sap 2.44 3.05 3.68 
2.40 2.95 3.68 
9. Role of the Teacher 0-299 1.09 2.53 3-13 
300-499 2.04 2.58 3,24 
scone 2.14 2.74 Ss a5t 
2.05 2.60 3.28 
zo. Community Resources and the Pro- 0-299 1.28 2.06 2.40 
gram 300-499 Tes 2.23 2.93 
500 plus T2735 3553 3.32 
All I.43 2.24 2.93 
1x. Counseling Services 0-209 1.86 2.51 3.17 
300-4909 2.10 2.77 3-48 
500 plus 2.49 3.21 3.83 
All oatt 2.76 3.50 
12. Placement and Follow-Up 0-299 1.75 2.45 3.01 
300-499 2.22 2.80 3.62 
See putt 2.37 3.06 4.06 
2.10 2.69 3-54 
13. Special Studies 0-299 1.39 2.31 2.97 
300-499 1.65 2.53 3.32 
soe Be 2.05 2.74 3-47 
1.64 2.49 3.24 
14. Organizing and Administering the 0-290 I.14 1.81 2.61 
Program 300-499 1.30 1.99 2.75 
scot 1.52 2.36 3.16 
1.27 2.01 2.83 
15. Counseling Services 0-299 2.00 2.50 3.32 
300-499 2.18 2.82 3.60 
500 plus 2.49 Bc27) 3.98 
an 2.16 2.82 3.64 
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75th percentile at 3.54 (Table V and 
Figure 1). The practice relating to spe- 
cial studies shows the 2sth percentile 
to be at point 1.64; the soth percentile 
at point 2.45; and the 75th percentile 
at point 3.24 (Table V and Figure 1). 


COMMENTS FROM SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The subcommittee received many 
interesting letters from high school 
principals and school superintendents 
relative to the Self-Study Guides. 
Several excerpts are quoted below 
which indicate the types of viewpoints 
expressed by these school adminis- 
trators. 


We are enclosing our copy of the North Cen- 
tral Association report covering the guidance 
program in the High School. This note is not to 
be thought of in the light of an apology but I 
felt that it would add worth to the report if you 
were acquainted with a little of the background 
upon which it is based. 

It so happens that during the school year 
1946-47 over half of our faculty was enrolled in 
an off campus study course which made an ex- 
tensive study of the guidance program in our 
school. This course was directed by the Teachers 
College of . At the close of the 
study a series of very definite recommendations 
were prepared. These recommendations have 
been presented to the Board of Education and 
to the entire faculty of our school. At present we 
are well on the way to incorporating a rather 
large percent of the recommendations which were 
made. They are not, however, fully in operation 
at this time. As a result of the study itself we 
now have a full time guidance and counseling 
director. 

In order to be accurate our rating sheet is 
made on a basis of our actual present program 
and we are rather low in a good many respects. 
If this survey were to be made six months from 
today there is little question but that we would 
present quite a different picture. We hope this 
will add to your understanding of our report. 


Enclosed you will please find a sheet of 
mimeograph paper, being an exact copy of the 
form given to each member of the faculty of 

High School at a faculty meeting 
about four weeks ago. On the form, as said be- 
fore, I have a single sentence and also placed on 
it the ranking given by each individual teacher 
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on the Guidance Program of the school. The 
teachers’ marking was carried on as follows. 

The faculty meets in a long room and a port- 
able public address system was set up in one 
end of it and the entire faculty was informed as 
to what we intended to do. After the form was 
placed in their hands the single sentence, not 
imprinted on the form, was read and then an 
explanation of it was given. The statement on 
inadequacy of a particular point was considered 
and the minimum or essential practice and the 
potential optimum statement were each read in 
turn. After a very short discussion the teachers 
were given a few seconds and then the ratings 
were entered. This was done for each of the 
fifteen points in the Self-Study Guide. 

The chief difficulty in the program was the 
fact that no single short sentence included the 
“Inadequate,” the “Minimum or Essential 
Practice” and the “Extended or Potential Op- 
timum” program completely. Some factors in the 
“Extended or Potential Optimum” program did 
not seem to appear at all in the “Inadequate” 
program or even in the “Minimum” one. How- 
ever, some members of the faculty felt the meet- 
ing we had was the most interesting one we had 
had for several months. 


Our faculty would like to make a further study 
of our own counseling program and we would 
like to obtain ten copies of the above mentioned 
check sheet. 


We are planning to make a real study of our 
guidance program in accordance with your sug- 
gestions, and send your copy of the Self-Study 
Guide as soon as possible. But before doing this, 
we should like to read the article referred to in 
the NortH CENTRAL QUARTERLY for October. 
This, however, has not been received and we are 
wondering if the Self-Study Guide may be held 
up until we have an opportunity to study the 
article in the QUARTERLY? 

If it is a fair request, will you please send this 
office a copy of the N.C.A requirements for ac- 
creditation of secondary schools. 

The section pertaining to guidance would be 
of particular interest to this office. 


I understand that the North Central Associa- 
tion is making a study of guidance programs in 
secondary schools within its area and that your 
committee has developed forms for use in this 
study. If they are available, we would appreciate 
receiving copies of these forms. 

We would also appreciate receiving informa- 
tion in regard to any standards which the As- 
sociation may have set up as a basis for evaluat- 
ing secondary school guidance programs. 
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TABLE VII 
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tells me that leaflets which 
contained a self-rating program for Guidance 
in the secondary school were sent to your office 
at one time. 

Can you tell me if any of these are still avail- 
able? Also how much they would be? I should 
like to have about fifty (50) copies for distribu- 
tion in my Guidance class to Secondary School 
Administrators. 


Recently, in one of our Guidance courses at 
, attention was called to a Self- 
Rating Scale for Secondary Schools. 
I wrote to to find out where we 
administrators could obtain some of these and 
Ihave been referred to you. 


of the has sug- 
gested that you may be able to let me have a 
copy of the North Central Pupil Personnel Ques- 
tionnaire. I am chairman of a committee making 
a thorough study of this area in ———_———. 
We shall sincerely appreciate any help you can 
give us. 


This is a small high school with four teachers 
here of long standing who are interested in youth. 
Know the family background and give guidance 
to the youth, but information is not in files. 
School is small enough that we know them as 
individuals. 


This has been quite an interesting project. 
We had five members of our staff rate our 
Guidance Department on these scales and took 
the average. We are planning to use your 15 
points toward which to work. It has already been 
a real service to us. 


Enclosed is the completed copy of A Self 
Study Guide for High School Guidance and 
Counseling programs. We were indeed grateful 
for the opportunity to participate in this study 
as we have been actively interested in guidance 
for the past twelve years. 


The study of the High School 
guidance and counseling program was done co- 
operatively by the High School 
Guidance Committee, composed of the following 
members. 


This school is moving toward a guidance pro- 
gram the best it can but with teachers teaching 
or occupied with six periods a day. How can they 
do much outside with guidance? 

I myself, have two master’s degrees and can 
direct a program if it can be set up. 

All possible will be done this year toward that 
end. 
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We at are indeed happy to have 
a part in this survey. At our recent principals’ 
meeting we discussed this very important prob- 
lem. Further, I shall be happy to hear from you 
regarding any new developments in this field. 


I attempted to set up a complete guidance 
program and actually wrote a rather incomplete 
paper for such a program here in 
I am attempting to sell the program to my A 
at the present time. This takes a Jot of work 
because each teacher must be sold in a small 
system as well as in the large system. I consider 
each teacher a counselor and under the present 
plan each teacher will be given time for such 
counseling. We are getting a much more com- 
plete record system which includes a large 
amount of personal data, scholarship, intelli- 
gence test ratings, aptitude test scores, achieve- 
ment test scores, health record including audiom- 
eter tests for hearing, inoculation and im- 
munization dates, regular eye checks, and other 
information relative to health. We are just be- 
ginning a plan of having each teacher make out 
anecdotal records of youngsters which will be 
compiled at the end of the semester on one sheet 
giving a brief, concise, composite for that period. 

We need to do much but I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that when I have sold each teacher on 
the value of recognizing the individual pupil 
rather than the individual subject taught, then 
and then only will our guidance program begin 
to function. 


Our record isn’t any too good is it? Maybe we 
can improve it. 


While we have had members on our staff for 
some years assigned to guidance and counseling, 
we have aimed to keep the mechanics simple 
enough to permit the program to function while 
the students are still in school, and the relation- 
ship personal enough to insure a close and con- 
structive interest in each individual. 

Personal guidance needed to foster and develop 
the common qualities essential to every worthy 
occupation, and to the acceptance of civil and 
social obligatiens—cooperation, purpose, appli- 
cation, satisfaction in high standards of achieve- 
ment, responsibility, health, personality—should 
begin in the first grade and continue throughout 
school life. Educational and vocational guidance 
should go along pari passu; guidance cannot be 
deferred to the high school years. It is for the 
secondary schools to build on and continue the 
achievements of the elementary grades. An en- 
riched program and a staff of high competency 
and devotion are needed to insure a high degree 
of holding power. In this mining community, 
there has been a significant development from 
the days when but a third of those entering the 
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eighth grade finished the work of that year, to 
the present time when nearly ninety percent of 
those enrolling in the first grade graduate from 
high school. Children from the very beginning 
must take an active part in their own education. 
They must realize that education is opportunity. 

There has been danger of guidance programs 
becoming too impersonal, too elaborate to be 
practical, too much concerned with machinery. 
Purpose and results in terms of people must be 
foremost. Faith in the worth and value of each 
individual must continue a great tradition. The 
intervention of competent, inspiring personalities 
is of first importance if we are to justify this 
faith and make it real in actual practice. 


Thus, certain of the practices itemized under 
divisions four and five of each of the rating scales 
are in effect in this system. In many cases serious 
work is being done to achieve the standards ex- 
pressed in these upper levels of the scale. While 
the ratings given indicate school level with regard 
to certain guidance and counseling practices, 
there must be taken into consideration the effect 
upon each school of the city wide services being 
utilized through the system. To secure a true 
picture of the guidance and counseling programs 
of the High Schools, it appears 
to this committee that there must be study of 
the school program. Such study, of course, is 
beyond the scope of this committee. 


We will be very interested to see the results of 
your study. 


Our school has only four teachers in addition 
to superintendent. Guidance does not exist. 
The superintendent does considerable guidance 
with juniors and seniors. In other words our pro- 
gram is incidental. We do all we can with the 
time and resources at our disposal. I think we do 
as much as the average small schoo] in 
but am not particularly proud of our guidance 
“program.” 


Our replies may seem inconsistent. It must be 
noted that ours is (1) a private school; (2) for 
girls only; (3) from families of generally much 
above average financial and social standing and 
that (4) from 90 to 95 % of our graduates will 
go on to college and postpone vocational choices 
(as their families prefer) for several years. Stress 
in our guidance program is accordingly put upon 
moral and educational guidance rather than on 
vocational. 


Ours is a small suburban community with prac- 
tically no industry. Most of our graduates go on 
to college. This makes many of the questions in 
your self-study guide very difficult to answer. 
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This rating is a composite opinion of five of 
our faculty members. The five votes did not vary 
more than two points either way on any question. 


This report is a composite of evaluations of 
our staff members and indicates the progress 
that has been made on our guidance and coun- 
seling program during the past two years. This 
is my second year as principal of 
High School. We have a projected guidance pro- 
gram which when in full operation will place us 
on points four and five for the fifteen criteria. 

I would be interested in any report you may 
have on the general picture of guidance and 
counseling for the schools in this area. 


We are returning this Self-Study Guide for 
High School Guidance and Counseling Programs 
check list. We worked this out cooperatively 
with our secondary counselors. This counseling 
group of nine teachers constitutes the basic unit 
of our guidance program. The checks on the 
study guide are a compilation of their opinions. 

There were some reactions from these teachers 
which could not be indicated on the check list. 
In terms of our guidance program some of our 
counselors felt that items 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 12 and 13 
could not be checked and were not applicable. 
For example, item 4, which deals with the person 
in charge of the counseling program, does not 
fit too well in terms of our organization. We have 
one teacher indicated as chairman of secondary 
counselors who meets with the counseling group 
at a regular hourly meeting each week. Item 11 
is set up in terms of the “receiving” school] and 
“sending” school. At University School we have 
all grades from four year kindergarten to the 
twelfth. As with the rest of the curriculum, we 
like to feel that the guidance function is con- 
tinuous and unified over this grade range. 


I should like to have our faculty make an 
extended study of guidance and counseling this 
year. For this purpose we should like to have 
fifty copies of each of the two sheets referred to. 


In all truthfulness in filling out the question- 
naire our rating will be on the lower reaches of 
the scale—however, ask us these same questions 
one year from now and our rating will be much 
better. 


Do you have extra copies of this blank form 
on guidance practice? If so, I should like to have 
about fifteen copies of it. 


In regard to the Guidance Program: 

a. Religious schools and public schools are 
not using the same common denominator. 

b. The questions, as presented, totally ignore 
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(by omission) the religious training of the 
school. That training is fundamen- 
tally character forming and self-disciplinary, 
based as it is on individual responsibility. 

c. Avenues of guidance inaccessible to the 
non-religious school are available to the 
religious; e.g. the sacramental system 
“counsels” and “guides.” 

d. The life of a religious teacher is a dedicated 
one, and the dedication goes far beyond the 
scholastic needs of students, because, in 
the philosophy of education, scholas- 
tic achievement has never been the ultimate 
objective. 

e. “No organized plan” (Question 7) does not 
necessarily imply a “catch as catch can” 
procedure. Our classes have assigned ad- 
visers, but the assignment is not arbitrary 
so far as the pupil concerned. The sopho- 
more who is not in harmony with the soph- 
omore adviser knows that she is free to 
consult any member of the faculty when- 
ever she pleases. And the same holds for all 
the other classes. 


I think that it is probably true that we lack an 
over-all view of the economic factors involved 
in specialized employment; and it is likewise true 
that we are deficient in our knowledge of the 
socio-economic conditions of some students. We 
do need to find ways and means to overcome this 
deficiency. 


Each member of our high school faculty rated 
our guidance program individually on the basis 
of the rating scale submitted. The figures above 
each point on the scale represent the number who 
marked the scale at that point. 

The principal and the guidance director ex- 
amined the results and discovered that some 
areas of the program were unknown or little 
known to the faculty. Asa result of the self-study 
rating scale, we are planning to make a further 
study of our guidance program in our faculty 
meetings. 


Enclosed you will find a report of our school 
on guidance. At present our guidance program is 
very inaccurate. We hope during the year to be 
able to develop a better guidance program. 

Any information that you have on guidance 
we would appreciate your sending to us. We are 
working toward a program where guidance will 
receive its proper share of school consideration. 


A number of our counselors and home-room 
teachers are very much interested in the enclosed 
self-study. We should appreciate your sending 
us ten additional copies for further examination. 
Could you also send ten explanation sheets which 
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give the “Characteristics of a High-School Guid- 
ance and Counseling Program”? We feel that 
they would be very helpful. 


Thank you for your prompt reply to my re- 
quest of October 3 concerning the Self-Study 
Guide Concerning Guidance and the Counseling 
Programs. I have started laying the groundwork 
for my thesis and will incorporate in it much of 
the information provided by the guide. May I 
ask the method that your committee will use in 
preparing the information for dissemination? 
Will tabulated and generalized results be pub- 
lished showing the frequencies of the various 
ratings, will ratings be provided for each of the 
fifteen subdivisions of the guide, and what is 
wording of the titles of each of these fifteen sec- 
tions? 


The self-study guide for high school guidance 
and counseling programs which we have been 
asked to use in reporting local practices has, we 
believe, much value for self-study and evalua- 
tion. 

However, we feel that there are three addi- 
tional characteristics which should be included: 


1. The degree to which the guidance and 
counseling program permeates the entire 
school system from pre-school through the 
high school. 

2. The extent to which the guidance program 
attempts to improve the community en- 
vironment to prevent maladjustments and 
frustration. That is, raising economic levels, 
improvement of social status, education for 
parenthood, sex education, etc. 

3. The extent to which the program works 
toward the guidance and counseling of 
maladjusted parents of the community 
thus attempting to prevent the develop- 
ment of poorly adjusted children or the 
extent to which the program is geared to 
the guidance and counseling of parents 
before an attempt is made to clinically 
treat the child. 


I would like to receive fifteen copies of the 
form: “A Self-Study Guide for High School 
Guidance and Counseling Programs.” I find that 
there is room for much improvement in this high 
school for this type of work. I shall be happy to 
remit any charge for these copies if there is such. 
I would appreciate receiving this material in the 
very near future. 


Our high school faculty would like to use the 
self study guide material for one of their regular 
faculty meetings. They would like to have thirty 
copies of the white self guidance evaluation five 
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point scale and thirty copies of the explanation 
sheet. They will be glad to pay for this material 
if there is any charge. 


I would like to use this check sheet entitled 
“A Self-Study Guide for High School Guidance 
and Counseling Programs,” as a faculty study 
and would like to pursue this study immediately 
so that a composite can be made from our school 
of faculty opinion rather than a check sheet of 
my personal opinion. 


Would it be possible for us to buy from the 
North Central Association, 100 copies of “A 
Self-Study Guide for High School Guidance and 
Counseling Programs”? We want to use these 
guides for an evaluation of our guidance program 
by all teachers on our staff. This report which 
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we are enclosing for you is a composite of the 
opinions of all of our class counselors. 

We have in a group of teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors who for several years have 
organized themselves into a group known as the 
Guidance Council. We have met once a month 
and discussed problems, techniques, etc., of guid- 
ance. 

When I received the copy of “A Self-Study 
Guide for High School Guidance and Counseling 
Program,” I was at once impressed by its value 
to our group as a guide for further study. 

It would be quite a job to ditto or mimeograph 
this copy. Could you furnish us with roo copies? 
Either yellow or white will be satisfactory. I 
shall be glad to pay you for them. 

I will appreciate hearing from you at an early 
date since we wish to use the forms at our 
November meeting early in the month. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
July 1, 1947-June 30, 1948 
WiiitaM E. McVEv, Treasurer 


For many years the North Central Association has employed the firm of Oldham 
& Gouwens, 1 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois, to audit the treasurer’s 
accounts. It may be of interest to members of the Association to know that the 
contract with Oldham & Gouwens provides for a continuous audit of the treasur- 
er’s books. 

The treasurer and other executive officers of the Association have authorized 
the publication of this report for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1947 and ending 
June 30, 1948, in order that members of the Association may be informed regard- 
ing financial transactions and budgetary procedures of the organization. 

The report was addressed to the treasurer under date of August 17, 1948. 


We [Oldham & Gouwens] have examined the books of account and records maintained at your 
office as Treasurer of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for the 
fiscal period from July 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948 and submit herewith our report which includes 
the exhibits and schedule listed below and our comments thereon: 


Exhibit “A” —Balance Sheet, June 30, 1948 
Exhibit ‘“A-1”” —Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Exhibit “B’? —Comparative Statement of Income and Expense for the years ended June 30, 
1948 and 1947 
Schedule “B-1””—Comparative Statement of Expense for the years ended June 30, 1948 and 
1947 
Activities 
The gross income of the Association for the year ended June 30, 1948 was $66,794.85. Of this amount 
$45,507.50 represents receipts for membership fees. The expense for the year amounted to 
$66,427.81. Accordingly, the income exceeded the expenses for the year ended June 30, 1948 by 
$367.04 as compared with an excess of expense over income for the previous year of $4,441.84. 
A condensed summary of the income and expense for the two fiscal years is given in the following 


table. The details are given in Exhibit ‘““B” and a comparative statement of the expense of the two 
periods is given in Schedule “‘B-1.” 


Years Ended June 30, Increase 
1948 1947 Decrease 
Income 

Membership, feesi-t8 . «..c)cittason eee nk hee $45,507.50 $29,859.87 $15,647.63 
FAD plica tons CeSramia wit ant wc knee eet ie itn rae ot ore 280.00 105.00 175.00 
imspectionandtsurveystees 2 packer nee eee 16,157.72 10,936.89 5,220.83 
Sales of Quarterlies and reprints................... 1,236.74 1075637 161.37 
Sale of Manuals and Schedules...............e00< 800.82 625.10 E7572 
Sale of Histories of North Central Association...... II.41 114.94 103.53 
Registration fees—Annual meeting................ 1,530.03 — I, 530.03 
Imcomestaxawithhelderresne acrsaee ce ek eee 352.40 = 352-40 
Royaltiesrand miscellaneous. ..........+-.2e0."eee 918.23 Tolan 766.10 
otal sncome sis ty. css iho. c cise chon ee $66,794.85 $42,869.30 $23,925.55 
VER a MNS ae ton OO RS DA CO Cae tC aE See 66,427.81 47,311.14 19,116.67 


Hacvereweices, « astsiens 367.04 $ 4,441.84 $ 4,808.88 
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Financial Condition 


The General Fund increased $367.04 during the year from $8,043.64 at June 30, 1947 to $8,410.68 
at June 30, 1948. The increase represents the excess of income over expenses. 


COMMENTS ON BALANCE SHEET 
Cash on Deposit 
The cash funds of the Association were on deposit at June 30, 1948 in the following banks: 


Pista tional Bank, of Chicago's cece... vine oie. Mead ov Sou) bes ¥dleeek as $ 3,529.03 
Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Company, Chicago............... 5,000.00 
NationaliBanksotaliaty eyarocewa pote ss beret aye .cpceet ests este ctor Sees ee 9,399.76 
SouthwbollandsirustyasSayings banka epee b er Gen aor tae yn) ae eee 965.50 

BIO C A ed. tort sn ts ties ON wy oe Gra ga Mat winis GA oes ccennacpltsah ndash Soke Ae ae eae $18,894.29 


Revolving Funds with Secretaries of Commissions 


Mr. Norman Burns, Secretary, Commission on Colleges and Universities 
GaShiOnynand sere cee err eer Ler ee Ae eM tice cic. fs he cen are $ 1.82 
Cash on deposit University National Bank, Chicago................... 432.72 $ 434.54 


Dr. G. W. Rosenlof, Secretary North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 

Schools 
Balanced Mra CCOUN be smmecrr trestle Ne ayers cite eee en eer ia alee nance egestas 156.17 
Dr. Edgar G. Johnston, Secretary, Commission on Secondary Schools 


Trust Fund, Secondary Commission 
University of Michigan 
BalancernrAcCOunt wear crcreresctistobets cia stra eee toe sis ar oranorStA spare ree oiereraleea nate eks 153.82 


Dr. Harlan C. Koch, Managing Editor, North Central Association Quarterly 


Balance onvaand June! 30, TOA stale = mio ore ares nels cho ee eee este ais ortiere ee eters 468.52 


We received direct verification from the depositories covering the balances on deposit at June 30, 
1948 in the Treasurer’s accounts and the amounts reported to us were reconciled with the amounts 
shown on the books. 

Copies of all official receipts for cash received by the Treasurer during the fiscal year were traced 
to the cash received records and from these records to their deposit in the banks. All cancelled checks 
returned by the banks were examined and traced to the cash disbursement records. Properly author- 
ized vouchers covering the disbursements were also checked. 

The balances in the Revolving Funds held by Secretaries of Commissions and the “Quarterly” 
office were verified by examining their reports as of June 30, 1948 as made to the Treasurer of the 
Association. Independent bank verifications were not made in connection with the revolving funds. 

Disbursements from the Revolving Funds are reported periodically by the Secretaries in charge 
of the funds. The secretaries are thereupon reimbursed by the Treasurer in accordance with the re- 


ports submitted. 


Cash in Closed Bank 

The balance of $224.29 in the closed Fletcher American National Bank of Indianapolis remained 
unchanged during the year and this amount is not included in the assets of the Association for the 
purpose of this report. No independent verification was made to cover this closed bank balance. 


Liberal Arts Study 

The balance in the Liberal Arts Study Account (formerly Cooper’s Special Study) at June 30, 1947 
was $2,141.48. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, $13,961.84 was collected. The expenditures 
amounted to $7,219.71, hence the unexpended balance is $8,883.61. 
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Institutions for Teachers’ Education 


The cash received for Institutions for Teachers’ Education ($1,600.00) is carried as a fund balance 
and accordingly it is not included in the income of the General Fund. 


General 


Our examination was confined to an audit of the cash receipts and disbursements of the Association 
as recorded by the Treasurer. In addition to the cash balances, the Association is said to own certain 
unrecorded other assets consisting principally of office equipment at various offices. No attempt was 
made to determine the amount or value of this equipment. 

The Treasurer of the Association is bonded in the amount of $10,000.00 and his Secretary is bonded 
in the amount of $5,000.00. The Bond issued by the Travelers Indemnity Company was examined 
by us. 

In our opinion, subject to the representations of the secretaries of the Revolving Funds as to 
balances controlled by them, the accompanying balance sheet and related statement of income and 
expense present fairly the financial condition of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools at June 30, 1948 and the results of its financial operations for the year ended on 
that date, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent 
with that of the preceding year. 

OLDHAM AND GOUWENS 
Certified Public Accountants 


(Exhibit “A”) 


BALANCE SHEET 
June 30, 1948 


ASSETS 
Cash 
COED) CDOSIE emer ea ree oes oa Ss iS Sia e NS Ae eed Hees Gla ere REAR ee $18,894.29 
Revolving Funds with Secretaries of Commissions..............000eceeeeeeeees 1,213.05 
BL OLAIBW OL RIN Ga ONS mtg soca scare ce csdeteee weicvs oie sale, winsex oe ol emote eige Seve hierar ae $20,107.34 


Cash on Deposit in Closed Bank 
Fletcher-American National Bank Balance June 30, 1947..........-- $ 224.29 
Gollectionsiduring;currentyyear-e «cre saraswat ene ai eevee So — 


ISAIAN COM) MINCE 20 sel QAO eae orci acts Sreaacsia- sitesi secs EY MeO TR $ 224.29 


PLOtaleASSEtS vei arctrteetere oe Jeers ies 6 are chotat Wea RNS ee SO EED Deer $20,107.34 


FUND BALANCES 


EvberaleArisue GUCATONIOLUC Vcr cm arici om ckesic ceed ee cry reTS Serer eee eae $ 8,883.61 
Institntionsvoreleachers” Education. sams selaociie ee otis ee eee 1,600.00 
Revolving: Funds— Secretaries on Gommissionsiy) «tee teeie eine oioce ears 1,213.05 


General Fund 


HS ALA NCEMPLIM C520 81. O4 75 ete ai siaiere er Aero Rac cathe chess rs eee $7,804.34 
Addaincomestaxawithheld: rior y cara... eerie eee nee 239.30 


Excess of Income over expense year ended June 30, 1948 (Schedule “‘B”’) 367.04 8,410.68 


PotalihundsBalances aise Seal. Sa es a ee ee $20,107.34 
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(Exhibit “A-r1”’) 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEARS ENDED 


1946/1947 
Liberal Arts Education Study. 
(Formerly Cooper’s Special 
Study) 
General Fund 
Transfer from former Treas- 


Collection on closed bank... 
American Council on Educa- 

tion—Refund......... 
Carl] G. F. Franzen—Refund 
Transfer to Cooper’s Special 


1947/1948 
Liberal Arts Education Study. 
Institutions for Teachers’ Edu- 


JUNE 30, 1948 AND JUNE 30, 1947 


Balance Disburse- Balance 
July 1, Receipts Total ments June 30, 
1946 1946/47 1946/47 1947 


== $ 9,241.11 $9,241.11 $ 7,099.63 $ 2,141.48 


= $10,345.39 = = = 
| 224.29 a = —— 


= 3,000.00 = — se 
ss 46.50 = = = 


aa I.370.00 — = aie 


a $55,354-78 $55,354.78 $47,311.14 $ 8,043.64 


= $64,595.89 $64,595.89 $54,410.77 $10,185.12 


Balance Receipts Disburse- Balance 
July tr, 1947/48 Total ments June 30, 
1947 1947/48 1948 


$ 2,141.48 $13,961.84 $16,103.32 $ 7,219.71 $ 8,883.61 


= 1,600.00 1,600.00 _ 1,600.00 
8,043.64 66,794.85 74,838.49 66,427.81 8,410.68 


(Exhibit “B’) 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR THE YEARS ENDED 


JUNE 30, 1948 AND JUNE 30, 1947 


1948 1947 Increase 
Decrease 
GENERAL FUND 
Income 
Mfembershipitees As ortrent seis vetstare ence «hase «aso $45,507-50 $29,859.87 $15,647.63 
PATI PUCALLON LECS teers street tele Grcleleteder tole tolerates! 280.00 105.00 175.00 
Hnspectiomandistinvey fees. creas ois setter ietiette eer 16,157.72 10,936.89 5,220.83 
Registration fees—Annual meeting................ 1,530.03 — 1,530.03 
MD OLAUEE COS vine ac, cin cis otras etereeame ae She Chere apple nie $63,475.25 $40,901.76 $22,573.49 
Other 
SalejoteOuarterlies:cere sis sticks ioe as oieisieie'elele+ $ 1,236.74 $ 1,075.37 .$ 161.37 
Sale of histories of North Central Association....... II.41 114.94 103.53 
Sale of manuals and schedules...................-- 800.82 625.10 175.72 
Royalties and miscellaneous income...............-. 918.23 1§2.13 766.10 
Income tax withheldee mersetet ctateiclers.celeerole <t-ie1s) = rai 352.40 — 352.40 
TotalOtenance nn ein cctorses eee eee e aealee wes $ 3,319.60 $1,067.54 $ 1,352.06 
Notal NCO sac estan rite sater ems asic wisiece) ons tletasiels ele $66,704.85 $42,869.30 $23,925.55 
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EX PENSE—(Schedule B-1) 


Cooperative Study of Secondary Schools...........-. 
Commission on Research and Service...........-+++- 
Commission on Secondary Schools...........++0ee+8- 
Commission on Colleges and Universities............. 
XECULIV.e COMMITEE Ns os oes «of cieie aa ere cess eke eree eer 
OsanterlyaOMice rrr trier ei eereterelerieray aarel cheretstetelerererer= 
Secretary, s'\Ofhiceseoh se ekeiewlelel sin was «si teeieetorepevener raya 
DTEASUT ETS) OLNCEsadacare ois ateratoteval aeetore cc detetetaletomtebsls erer= 
GeneralvAssocia tions <.scitu. 1c sales Melos cies siecle tie siereretere 
PANU NIMES LIN Pape oe eres sre aris alee oewnoner sia ctoiele ov see rs 
Inspection arid survey expenseS........0.00 +2100 
ROvalties: paid ngs sets. sit erctevarete) oecleloreiaersteleve ete #erere.s 
BanktsenvicercharpeSemesiereserrece ericrr rackets lelereiere te 
income staxawithheldicse.. seit. eaters oe iolalel ster 


MotaleExpensextgar acdc scoc eels wetasthate we weeslersle 


Excess of Income over Expense.............+--- 


(Schedule ‘“‘B-1’’) 


$66,427.81 


$ 367.04 
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$47,311.14 


$ 4,441.84 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF EXPENSE FOR THE YEARS ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1948 AND JUNE 30, 1947 


COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Commission on Research and Service 


Committee on Experimental Units.................6- 
Committee on Preparation of Secondary School Teachers 
SteerinssComimittee. peers cee eee eee 
Meachers Personnel Committee... ..........-+00+-6 


Subcommittee on Colleges of Liberal Arts......... 
Subcommittee on In-Service Training of Teachers .. 
Committee on Hundamentalses.eea eee eee cee 


Commission on Secretary Schools 


Secretary’s Office— 
ClericalBASsistancen-rracrercter rcs beni ae eee 
Postagerand incidentals. sais cir cies ee en eee 
StateiChairman Fall Meeting... 4.02. ese eeuee 
Secretarial Assistance at Chicago 
Office of Chairman 


CR eee rere rererecccccr cece coco eccee 


Cut eC eat Ma EC aK TEC YC IeC IRC Int sac Tat Yar Ie ea a 


a) 


ee oe oy 


Total—Commission on Secondary Schools...... a 


1947-1948 


$ 1,500.00 


$ 2,121.77 
88.66 
1,584.34 
100.00 
150.00 
5,789.51 
I, 213.94 
327-77 


aaa 


1946-1947 


Gh 
285.82 


300. 
209. 
Ta GO\iee 


$ 3,693.23 


Ioo. 


3,980.67 
592.14 


$ 1,500.00 
378.85 
5973-55 
25 1OSe25 
837-77 
1,986.09 
337-37 
594.28 
1,297.06 
2,514.26 
4,815.82 
16.11 
15.68 
239.30 


$19,116.67 


$ 4,808.88 


Increase 
Decrease 
$ 1,500.00 


$ 5-94 


$ 593.62 
12.82 


1, 584.34 


150.00 
1,808.84 
621.80 
327-77 


$11,375.09 $ 6,302.44 $ 5,073.55 
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Commission on Colleges and Universities 
Office of Secretary— 


SALATICS ean eae ME SEER ee cc is Mo ae 


PRemporaryeAssistance eee iiss jasc esos 
Boar dtor Reviews Aer mee. ce teve tne dosti ob sos 


Total—Commission on Colleges and Universities. . 


Executive Committee 


Committee!Meetingse.. 2 2ts ie wee eens tenes 


Total—Executive Committee................... 


Quarterly Office 


ClericalvAssistance tr dy. ee seca: eee me 
Postage and-Incidentalsswiaca scene eee ce eo 
iEditoralsAssistancezn.nnceactrinon te oe iia oe 
Quarterly Issuessis caver are asie ie mee toieson Risin: 


Motal—QOuarterlys@thcesn ce smee eee os 


Secretary’s Office 


Treasurer's Office 


GlericalvASsistan ce vac cee. aes, suet ow ceteris ween 
Miscellaneous acces rte at cokes eek cre wn 
BOStAZE ais ates sie sisrake Sid ciln Saterstem wale ele Sale Sate hE OTe ee 
TRO y IG oe Pirro SOOO & Le STO ORS O ICO cone 


General Association 


PMiravelng IoXPeDSe a. :cterrerske ce ce ses oecols clei, eiers. «is: ate eee 
Prin tin Perce eteseieec eis cscs eforiev ore aislelciek--e ere os oS 
Miscellaneous aes toce,c cere ais o's io, 14s eye oreo sgeieaer8 sserein' 


Total—General Association...............eeeeeees 


Algetpal MM eels pitctetstscatstens sos eres ois oho oe ote ig bose © inl eters 


Inspection and Survey Expenses 


Honoraria to Inspectors 
Traveling Expenses, Editing, typing reports, etc..... 


$16,097. 


8 88 


ie) 
rome) 


24 


$ 6,933.91 


$ 2,400.00 
139.86 


$ 2,539.86 


$ 1,380.00 
19-39 
57-83 
50. 

100. 
50. 


8 8 8 


$ 1,657.22 


$ 395.87 
2,478.27 
232.09 


$ 3,106.23 


$ 1,724.21 


$11,281.42 


3°09 

$ 782.50 
44.41 
174.29 
299.47 
1,403.52 

$ 2,105.25 
$ 837.77 
$ 837.77 
$ 653.03 
41.94 
75.00 

I, 300.00 

$ 1,986.09 
$ 300.00 
37-37 

$ 337-37 
$ 235.00 
295.61 
6.33 

5.00 

75.00 

$ 594.28 
$ 478.10 
23.20 
28.26 

$ 426.55 
$ 790.05 


$ 4,815.82 
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Other 
Royalties Paid... csecinee ss cam sie es estes eenneee $ 16.11 
BanksServiceChareesas cui j-ceterair ree yokes persis 15.68 
Tncomectax, Witbhelde..rirtcntelerslecciols) cleric cutee cranks 239.30 


$ 271.09 


Grand Total All Expenses.............. Sesser eee eres $66,427.81 


ia = $ 16.11 
— 15.68 
_ 239.30 
ae $ 271.09 


$47,311.14 $19,116.67 
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III. 


IV. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION! 


I. Tae Nort Cenrrat AssOciaTION QuaRTERLY. Editorial Office, 4012 University High School 
Building, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Publications produced or sponsored by Committees or Subcommittees of the Commission on 
Research and Service 


A. 


D. 


_ 


Unit Studies in American Problems—a new and challenging type of classroom text mate- 
rials sponsored by the Committee on Experimental Units for the use of students in high 
school social studies classes. American Education Press, 400 South Front Street, Columbus 
15, Ohio. 

. Why Taxes? What They Buy for Us, by Epwarp A. Kinc 

. Civil Service: Our Government as an Employer, by CHESTER C. CARROTHERS 

. Democracy and Its Competitors, by EARL S. Kate and Ropert M. Morcan 

. Housing in the United States, by AncutE W. TROELSTRUP 

. Government in Business, by Mary P. KEOHANE 

. Defense of the Western Hemisphere, by EARL S. Kate and Ropert M. Morcan 

. Youth and Jobs, by Doucias S. Warp and EpitH M. SELBERG 

. In the Service with Uncle Sam, by Earu S. Karp 

. Latin America and the World Struggle for Freedom, by RyLAND W. CRARY 

. Conservation of Natural Resources, by Conway L. Rayne and Ettswortu E. Lory 


00 ON AN HPWH H 


. Unit Studies for Better Learning—McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 


1. Sprouting Your Wings, by Bruce H. Guild 


. Pamphlets produced as outgrowths of committee studies and projects. Distributed from the 


office of Secretary G. W. Rosenlof, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

1. A Study of Teacher Certification 

2. Better Colleges, Better Teachers, The Macmillan Co. New York 

3. A Study of In-Service Education 

4. Attacking Reading Problems in Secondary Schools (A new type of publication for teach- 
ers; a practical guide for classroom practices). 

5. Developing Intergroup Relations in School and Community Life 


Syllabus—Functional Health Teaching, by LyNDA M. WEBER. Published and distributed by 
Ginn and Company, Chicago 


Publications of the Commission on Secondary Schools. Distributed free to members of the Com- 


A. 
B. 


mission and member schools 
Policies, Regulations, and Criteria for the Approval of Secondary Schools 
Handbook for State Chairmen and Reviewing Committees 


Publications Sponsored by the Commission on Colleges and Universities 


A. 


C. 


Evaluation of Higher Institutions, Vols. 1-7. Chicago: University of Chicago Press 

1. Principles of Accrediting Higher Institutions, by GrorGE F. Zoox and M. E. Haccerty, 
1936. Pp. 202. $2.00 

. The Faculty, by M. E. HaGGERTy, 1937. Pp. v+218. $2.00 

. The Educational Program, by M. E. HAGGERTY, 1937. Pp. v+335. $3.00 

The Library, by DouGLAS WAaPLES, 1936. Pp. v+86. $1.00 

. Student Personnel Service, by DONFRED H. GARDNER, 1936. Pp. v+235. $2.50 

. Administration, by J. D. Russetz and F. W. REEVES, 1935. Pp. v-+285. $3.00 

. Finance, by J. D. Russet and F. W. REEVES, 1935. Pp. v+133. $2.00 


“I AnP wns 


. Revised Manual of Accrediting, July 1941; including later revised pages. Available from office 


of Norman Burns, Secretary of the Commission on Colleges and Universities, University of 
Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois. $3.00. 


Home Economics in Liberal Arts Colleges, by CLARA M. Brown. Published 1943, under 
joint sponsorship with the American Home Economics Association. $1.00 


1 Unless otherwise indicated, address communications to the Executive Secretary, North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Administration Building, University of Nebraska, 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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D. Reprints from the NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY and other pamphlets available 
in limited numbers at the office of the Secretary of the Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities without cost unless otherwise stated 


I. 


2. 


3: 


4. 


“Statement of Policy Relative to the Accrediting of Higher Institutions, Operation of the 
Accrediting Procedure,” July 1, 1941 

Annual list of institutions of higher education accredited by the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities 

“Periodicals for the College Library,” prepared for the Committee on Revision of Stand- 
ards by Douctas WAPLES 

“Changes in Enrollments over a Fifteen-year Period in Institutions Accredited for 1936-37 
by the North Centra] Association,” by WM. J. Haccerty and Gro. A. Works 


. “An Analysis of the Library Data of the Higher Institutions of the North Central Asso- 


ciation for the Year 1933-34,” by Wa. J. Haccrerty and Gro. A. Works 


. “Colleges and Students—A Summary of Data Concerning the Number and Distribution 


of Students and Higher Institutions in the United States for the Period 1921-22 to 
1935-36, with Special] Reference to the Territory Served by the North Central Associa- 
tion,” by Wm. J. Haccerty and A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


. “Professional Education in Physical Education,” by D. OBERTEUFFER 
. “Music Education in Higher Institutions,” by ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
. “Nursing Education in Higher Institutions of the North Central Association,” by 


Lucite PETRY 


. “The Institutional Purposes of Seventy-five North Central Colleges,” by MELvin W. 


Hype and Emit LEFFLER 


. “An Analysis of Financial Data of the Higher Institutions of the Association for the 


Fiscal Year 1939-40,” by JOHN OLIVER and A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


. “A Study of Administrative Functions,” by MEtvin W. Hype and Emit LEFFLER, 


January 1943 (mimeographed) 


. “The Offerings and Facilities in the Natural Sciences in the Liberal Arts Colleges,’’ by 


ANTON J. CARLSON 


. “An Analysis of the Library Data of the Higher Institutions for the North Central As- 


sociation for the Year 1941-42,” by D. M. MackenziE and A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


. “Developing the Health Education Program,” by the Subcommittee on Health and 


Physical Fitness of the Committee on Fundamentals 


. “Better Teaching Through Audio-Visual Materials,” by the Subcommittee on Audio- 


Visual Study. (Ten cents.) 


. “Report of the Self-Study Survey of Guidance Practices in North Central Association 


High School for the Schools year 1947-48,” by the Subcommittee on Guidance. (Ten 
cents.) 


V. Publications jointly sponsored by the North Central Association and other educational or- 

ganizations or agencies 

A. A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services. Published in 
1944, in cooperation with the American Council on Education and eighteen other accrediting 
and standardizing educational associations. Looseleaf. Order from G. P. Tuttle, 363 Ad- 
ministration Building (W), Urbana, Illinois. $3.00 

B. Publications of Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. Available from 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


I. 


Evaluation of Secondary Schools: General Report, $3.50 


2. Evaluation of Secondary Schools: Supplementary Reprints, $1.50 
Zp 
4. Evaluative Criteria (1940 Edition), cloth $1.00; paper $0.60; set of separate pamphlets 


How to Evaluate a Secondary School (1940 Edition), cloth $1.25; paper, $0.90 
$0.05 each 


5. Educational Temperatures (1940 Edition), $0.50 
6. 


Evaluation of a Secondary School Library (1938 Edition), $0.35 


VI. A History of the North Central Association, by Catvin O. Davis, 1945. Pp. xvii-+286, $2.00 plus 
postage. 
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